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THE VISIT 


By FRIEDRICH DUERRENMATT 
adapted by MAURICE VALENCY 


The Lunts chose this play for their swan song, and it was a bril- 
liant choice; for this is one play that will never be forgotten by 
anyone who sees it. An incredibly wealthy woman returns to her 
home town. The town is in economic trouble, and the burgomaster 
hopes the lady will come to their aid. She will, and with a sum 
far greater than they have ever imagined. But there is a condition: 
she wants the life of a villager who years ago had caused her to be 
expelled from the town in disgrace, after a rigged trial. “We will 
never accept!” shouts the burgomaster. But the remainder of the 
play shows the gradual corruption of the souls of everyone in the 
town—doctor, pastor, teacher included; and the noose tightening 
on the victim. The townspeople rationalize: they will kill him for 
justice, and if there should be any other effects (the money), 
what will be, will be. He is murdered in camera, the money is 
passed over his body to the town, and the lady leaves the way she 
arrived, with a fantastic entourage—except that in the place of 
the panther which has been hunted and killed, she has the coffin 
of her old lover. Voted the best foreign play of the year by N. Y. 
Drama Critics Circle. 


“A stinging, theatrical life... . The flesh crawls; the play moves of its own 
astonishing power.”—N.Y. Herald Tribune. “A devastating drama.”— N.Y. 
Times. “One of the most disquieting plays of our time.”—N.Y. Journal 
American, 
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STYLE, STYLIZATION, AND STYLES OF ACTING 


GEORGE R. KERNODLE 


“That car has style,” “She wears the 
costume with style,” “furnished in mixed 
styles’—we know very well is 
meant by such comments on clothes, 
houses, furniture, cars, people. An eight- 
eenth-century chair makes its appeal by 
delicate curves; a colonial cupboard by 
sturdy plainness. A dress has style when 
the designer has selected a few lines, 
ornaments, colors, or qualities of ma- 
terial and so set them off that they catch 
the eye. A sports car has style when the 
designer has chosen a few shapes in their 
simplest form, then emphasized the main 
sweep of the lines by that extra flair— 
the chrome strip, the sudden change to a 
different color—that gives the car dash. 
Similarly, if we say a cheerleader, a band- 
leader, a racehorse has style, we mean 
that he gives his performance something 
extra, an individual manner, a clear-cut 
finish, an emphasis, a relish that is un- 
mistakable. He shows he knows how. He 
may use the most conventional of move- 
ments, but he has the courage of his con- 
ventions. When a craftsman has some- 
thing distinctly his own to say, he may 


say it so clearly and emphatically that. 


his manner of expression is a part of 
what he is saying. He gives his product 
clarification, intensification, pro- 


jection. He gives it style. 


Mr. Kernodle is on the staff of the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas. 


For three hundred years, from the 
time of Shakespeare to the end of the 
nineteenth century, actors were proud of 
their style. They were trained to make 
an entrance and an exit, to mark the 
beginnings and endings of speeches, and 
to build step by step to their big cli- 
maxes. They played for “points” and 
expected to be applauded for their skill 
and finish. 


REALISM 


But it was for these very elements that 
an age of realism turned against “style.” 
It did not want that dash, that precision, 
that extra flourish. It did not want an 
action with a definite beginning, climax, 
and finish. The exact, clear-cut inflec- 
tions of the older generation of actors 
seemed wrong for the kind of theatre 
Chekhov and Galsworthy were writing 
for. Now man was to be viewed as com- 
pletely immersed in his environment, 
dominated by the strong lower drives 
which he could not understand or con- 
trol. Realistic plays were to be slices of ° 
life, with no sharply defined beginnings 
or endings. An actor was to use no “ges- 
tures” but only the “natural” movements 
of everyday business. All artificiality, 
conventional technique, theatricalism 
must be forgotten if the actor was to 
show man in his “real nature.” 


This “naturalism,” we can see now, 
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was just a new way of looking at nature, 
a style itself, and no nearer nature than 
any other style. It disdained convention 
and technique (that is, old conventions 
and techniques); but it was and is just as 
conventional as older styles, and, as 
good actors have learned, requires as 
precise and rigorous a training as any 
other technique. It is just as mechanical, 
as artificial, as any other, and it de- 
velops its own imitations, limitations, 
and clichés. It is rarely the free, spon- 
taneous acting its originators dreamed 
of. Instead, it is a very precise way of 
expressing the vision of man implied in 
realistic literature—man caught by 
heredity and environment, victim of his 
lower somatic reactions, fearing, sweat- 
ing, belching, confused and inarticulate, 
never fully expressing his thoughts in 
words even when he is deeply stirred. 
Such a man’s scale of movement is very 
small. Yet actors have learned to make 
that slight shudder at the backbone, that 
heavy pull at the bottom of the stomach, 
the holding of a clumsy hand near the 
face, the characteristic fumbling with 
cigarettes, clothes, food, the carrying on 
of everyday business, express emotions 
and character that profoundly move the 
modern audience. 


Such acting derives from a quite mod- 
ern concept of which part of the body is 
the basis of expression. The nineteenth- 
century actor used elaborate inflections, 
rich voice tones, and large round ges- 
tures, which could add dimensions and 
subtleties only suggested in the printed 
words. The realistic actor adds a differ- 
ent kind of body action, using the cen- 
tral muscles far more than the periph- 
eral, the abdomen more than the hands, 
the neck and shoulders more than the 
face, the grunt and the monotone more 
than the inflection. It is no wonder wits 
call his acting the “mumble, stumble 
and belch school.” I would rather call it 
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the “grunt school.” The center of gravity 
is in the body and not in the words. In 
fact, in some of the finest scenes in mod- 
ern theatre the words are concerned 
with only the superficial action; the real 
drama is revealed indirectly as the deep- 
er responses color and interfere with the 
words and the surface actions. Some of 
the best acting in the realistic theatre 
has seemed the opposite of acting in the 
older sense, because the playwright is 
emphasizing what does not happen; for 
instance, Varia running about in the last 
scene of The Cherry Orchard, looking 
for something in the luggage, giving 
Lopakhin a chance to propose, then sup- 
pressing her agony as he talks about the 
weather and does nothing. Stark Young 
has imagined a letter of Rachel to Paul- 
ine Lord: “And so now I can grant the 
theory of your school of acting. It is to 
represent in terms of repressed emotion 
all that is terrible in one’s life. To con- 
centrate in your body a bitter mute vi- 
olence. To get the effect by the negative; 
to speak by keeping silent; to move us 
terribly by what you do not do... What 
you do best so far is the backwash of 
violent passion, the after-mood, the 
parched tongue, the gray despair of that 
which is past but remains as a darker, in- 
verted, inarticulate tragedy.” 

The naturalists created a new style 
not merely by avoiding old techniques 
but by developing new ones; not by a 
closer copying of nature—all ages deal 
just as steadfastly with nature—but by 
expressing a very specific way of view- 
ing nature. There has been an enormous 
dramatic literature to be played, and we 
must admit the impressive achievements 
in the naturalistic style. Yet the very 
triumphs of the naturalists, especially of 
the followers of the “method” of Stan- 
islavski, have made it difficult to see the 
whole problem. If the “natural” ap- 
proach is so effective (they seem to say) 
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why try any other? But naturalism is a 
very limited style. Not only do we grow 
weary of the overemphasis on underact- 
ing, but we put on the stage both old 
plays and new that take a very different 
view of nature and man and require a 
different manner of expression. Willing 
or not, we are obliged to deal with more 
than one style, and we need a general 
theory of style. For four decades now 
we have struggled with such partial 
ideas as stylization, presentationalism, 
and theatricalism, trying to make them 
serve our purpose. 


STYLIZATION 


No sooner was the naturalistic style 
established and its ardent defenders con- 
vinced that it was the only approach to 
reality than some playwrights began to 
experiment with dream scenes and the 
Expressionists created scenes of man 
turned into a machine or sleepwalking 
in a distorted or insane state of mind. 
Another style was needed to express the 
unreal in sharp contrast to the real. 
Lighting helped, and fantastic settings 
and costumes could immediately estab- 
lish the fact that the play had moved 
into a never-never land. But also a new 
kind of acting was needed that by un- 
natural rhythm, exaggerated movement, 
abstract patterns, could not only tell the 
audience in a second that this was de- 
liberately unreal but could define the 
particular form of distortion. The 
middle scene of Beggar on Horseback in 
a dream showed the young composer all 
the unpleasant qualities of the rich fam- 
ily exaggerated and patterned in a satiric 
expressionism. At the end he woke to re- 
ality and chose the other girl. R. U. R. 
and many of the continental plays of 
expressionism showed men turned into 
robots, moving like mechanical puppets. 


The same period (the twenties) saw 


the great popularity of burlesques of 
nineteenth-century melodrama. The mel- 
odramas were made as unreal as pos- 
sible, to show how bad the “old style” 
acting had been. Some few revivals did 
use other styles, with only slight satire 
of the unreal methods and movements, 
but they were Chinese plays like The 
Yellow Jacket or ballad operas like Beg- 
gars Opera or “artificial” Restoration 
comedies. 


The concept invented to deal with all 
these deliberate variations from realism 
was “stylization.” Such stylization might 
be extremely effective, using strong 
rhythms and patterns; it might borrow 
from chant, song, opera, oratory, acro- 
batics, or from styles set by institutional 
occasions—court proclaimers or train- 
callers. Sometimes slow motion was bor- 
rowed from the movies. Stylization might 
define a dream or a distorted mind, a 
machine or dehumanized man, a Frank- 
enstein or an angel. Or it might trans- 
port the audience far away into an imag- 
inary or theatrical world—China or Res- 
toration London. It might ornament the 
play within the play in Hamlet. In every 
case the stylization set the production 
apart from what the audience had 
learned to regard as real. 


To this day people will ask a director, 
“Are you going to stylize it or play it 
straight?” confusing stylization with 
style. They assume with the early twen- 
tieth-century realists that truth is the 
lack of a style and that all style is ar- 
bitrary, artificial, unreal, external, exag- 
gerated, cold, formal, and conventional 
—sometimes picturesque but at most a 
superimposed decoration, never related 
to direct communication, never expres- 
sive of anything true or basic to the play. 
They could not be more wrong. Today 
it is possible to use many styles that are 
neither realism nor stylization. 
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PRESENTATIONAL VS. REPRESENTATIONAI. 


Revivals of old plays, no less than 
new expressionistic plays, refused to fit 
into a one-style theory; yet old plays 
would not stay buried. Played in the 
grunt style, Shakespeare loses his poetry, 
Moliére his fun. In box sets most old 
plays seem denatured; but on an Eliz- 
abethan-type stage Shakespeare is con- 
vincing in spite of, or because of, a di- 
rect relation to the audience, and before 
wings and backdrops or bright-colored 
screens, Moliére and Congreve become 
“truth” in the midst of elaborate man- 
ners. The best revivals of melodramas 
were more than satiric burlesques of 
Victorian acting. They gave audiences a 
chance to rediscover the joy of a strong 
story, warm songs and dances, and in- 
tensely projected comic characters. So 
it gradually dawned upon directors and 
actors that perhaps there were as many 
good styles of acting as there were kinds 
of theatres. The best actors found that 
instead of “exaggeration” the style could 
be played with a genuine “intensifica- 
tion.” The theory that all good acting 
must be quiet and restrained and that 
any other acting was “ham,” “exag- 
gerated,” or “artificial” was too simple. 
It did not fit all the facts of the 1920's. 

A new theory was advanced in 1923 
by Bakshy and found immediate re- 
sponse, for it lumped together all the 
styles that differed from naturalism, gave 
them a name, and made them respect- 
able. Simple as it was, the theory was a 
great help; for the theatre, no less than 
atomic physics, needs conscious prin- 
ciples. 

The new magic formula of Bakshy 
was the opposition of “presentational” 
vs. “representational.” Naturalism was 
representational—it sought to “repre- 
sent” reality in all its fullness, to create 
an illusion that the proscenium and cur- 
tain opened onto a real place. The for- 
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mula assumed that naturalism was the 
dominant and “natural” mode, but it 
shifted the preference to the presenta- 
tional. It implied that there would be 
more fun in boldly “presenting” an actor 
on a projecting platform, talking directly 
to the audience. But the basic assump- 
tion was that naturalism had a closer 
connection with life and that audiences 
could be expected to start in harmony 
with naturalism and must be led to ap- 
preciate the presentational styles, which 
were recognized as more “artificial” — 
all this in spite of the fact that it had 
taken more than a half-century to teach 
audiences to understand and accept 
naturalism as natural. 

Since Bakshy the interest in the vari- 
ety of styles has increased enormously, 
but most people have accepted the early 
twentieth-century idea that any style 
with theatrical intensity is a violation of 
truth. If naturalism is the nearest thing 
to nature, then all other styles must be 
at a greater distance from nature. This 
was the basic assumption of Alexander 
Dean. He made his important contribu- 
tion to directing in the enrichment of 
naturalistic detail, yet at the same time 
was extremely interested in other styles. 
To the end of his life he continued to 
define style as the degree of variation 
from life, from nature. Thornton Wild- 
er started from the same tacit assump- 
tion that the naturalists had a long-term 
lease on nature and life. He defended 
conventions because they were not nat- 
ural—like the medieval mystic who de- 
clared he believed in Christianity be- 
cause it was absurd. Wilder defined a 
convention as “an agreed-on falsehood.” 
A map-maker might just as well have 
insisted on the falseness of his map be- 
cause it was not identical with the 
ground it represented. 

Actually the distinction between pres- 
entational and representational styles 
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breaks down both on the idea of illu- 
sion and on the idea of convention. Any 
acting creates an illusion or it is not 
good acting of any style. All style, all 
theatre, is conventional, and in all ages 
the conventions that are thoroughly fa- 
miliar to the audience are accepted as 
real life. No audience would call Street- 
car Named Desire conventional and non- 
realistic, even though there was a trans- 
parent back wall in the setting and the 
terrifying music of Blanche’s mind was 
made audible—two conventions that a 
few decades ago were presentational 
experiments but now are so familiar to 
audiences that they are not thought of 
as conventions at all. Even movie audi- 
ences are now so familiar with the ex- 
pressionistic portrayal of inner thought 
on the sound track that they accepted 
as completely “natural” the remembered 
waltz and pistol shot of Blanche’s agony. 

Realism vs. theatricalism is the two- 
way Classification used by John Gassner 
in his Form and Idea in Modern The- 
ater, the most extensive recent discus- 
sion of styles of production. Yet the main 
conclusion reached in the book is that 
the distinctions between the two have 
tended to disappear, partly as produc- 
tions have blended techniques that were 
considered realistic with others consid- 
ered theatricalist, but more because it 
is becoming clearer that the distinction 
has never been a valid one. Good realis- 
tic productions are intensely theatrical, 
good theatrical productions completely 
real. Robert Lewis, lecturing on “Meth- 
od or Madness,” came to the same con- 
clusion: “I don’t think that truth need 
be untheatrical, or that theatricality 
need be false.’ 


1The recent quarrel about whether Eliza- 
bethan acting was realistic or formal, by the 
same token, does not seem valid. This acting 
was surely convincing to the audience as real, 
yet undoubtedly followed elaborate forms quite 
different from twentieth-century realistic act- 


ing. 


STYLE vs. PERIOD REALISM 


The problem of style baffles us because 
for the first time in history we are at- 
tempting to deal with a large number of 
styles at the same time. It is not only 
that we have television drama and 
church pageants and tent musicals, but 
we put on our regular stages Greek 
choruses, Oriental opera, Elizabethan 
poetry, and Baroque comedy, and in 
each case attempt to use something of 
the original style of production. No 
other age has tried to create more than 
one or two styles. The Greeks used 
Egyptian and Eastern plot patterns but 
made them into Greek plays. Shake- 
speare, Jonson, and Moliére rewrote Ro- 
man comedy to fit the taste and rhythms 
of their own audiences. 

Historical tradition, with masks, cere- 
monial costumes, chants, and dances, has 
always been a most important determi- 
nant of style, but until modern times a 
one-dimensional tradition with one style 
for all the past. Renaissance pastorals, 
tragedies, and operas used an exalted 
language and movement and an “an- 
tique” costume that soon became stand- 
ardized. It was not until the Romantic 
age that history began to take on a sec- 
ond dimension—a depth in_ time. 
Kemble and Talma made a fresh ap- 
proach to costume and acting for Roman 
characters, but not until the nineteenth 
century were actors and audience ready 
to distinguish between Greece, Repub- 
lican Rome, and Imperial Rome. Then 
the age of period realism had begun. 
Gradually finer and finer distinctions 
were achieved, as when Macready and 
Charles Kean made the audience aware 
of the difference between the Norman 
(Romanesque) period of Macbeth and 
the Gothic time of the Tudor Henrys. 
People collected antiques, and novelists 
and social historians (and finally the 
movies) made the public familiar with a 
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large number of styles in costume, dec- 
oration, and social etiquette. Audiences 
got a rich experience in history, but 
history blotted out the distinctions be- 
tween comedy and tragedy, and any par- 
ticular interpretation the author or di- 
rector may have had. To this day de- 
signers like to plunge into “research” in 
the period of the script, in spite of Gor- 
don Craig, who told them fifty years ago 
to forget the details of history and ask 
what would express the idea of the par- 
ticular play. 


More fundamental changes came with 
the antiquarian revival. William Poel 
led the movement to recreate the Eliz- 
abethan stage for Shakespeare, and the 
fad spread to put up in our modern 
theatres an “authentic reproduction” of 
the nineteenth-century guess about the 
Elizabethan stage, or wings and_ back- 
drop when eighteenth- or nineteenth- 
century plays were revived. The fad has 
been very successful when new theatres 
have been built around an Elizabethan 
platform, as for the San Diego, the 
Oregon, and the Stratford, Ontario, 
festivals; but in regular theatres the 
antiquarian revival seems clumsy and 
dull. There are better ways of getting 
at the essence of the period play. 


In fact, the period approach may mis- 
lead a producer. The screen production 
of Richard III with Lawrence Olivier is 
a conspicuovs example of a style that 
violated basic assumptions of the author. 
The play seems to many students a study 
of demonic evil, the perverted ambition 
of an anti-social hunchback. But Oliv- 
ier’s designers and cameramen based 
their approach on Flemish painting of 
the fifteenth century, the right period 
but the wrong style. Flemish painters 
had learned to express the solid, bal- 
anced idealism of rich, religious mer- 
chants, a respectable, peaceful, devout 
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bourgeoisie. We know the style from 
Christmas cards showing the Magi rid- 
ing through the streets of a noble city. 
On the screen we see Richard and his 
victim, like the Magi, in warm, pleas- 
ing colors, approaching a new castle of 
noble proportions, with a relaxed, bal- 
anced charm. There is no suggestion of 
danger or threat. The movie is a rich, 
charming pageant, but not a drama of 
evil in power. 

Period realism may be a joy in a mu- 
seum, in restored Williamsburg, or in a 
Bavarian village. The actual scenery at 
Drottningholm, or a production in an 
“authentic” Elizabethan or chandelier- 
wing-and-backdrop stage setting may be 
a momentary delight to the young stu- 
dent. But the creative artist either gets 
bogged down in historical detail and 
creates nothing, or he follows conscious- 
ly or unconsciously some interpretation 
of history that selects and gives order to 
the meaningless and unorganized “facts” 
of the past.? 

In violent protest against the dull 
routine approach to history has come 
a whole series of modern dress Ham- 
lets, Fascist Caesars, split-personality 
Hamlets, surrealist Hamlets. They do 
remind us that a play must have some 
direct contact with present-day audiences 
and shock us into asking just what con- 
cept of the past we need in approaching 
that play. For a play comes to its true 
life not as part of a standard, generalized 
past but as a part of our past; and that 
means the audience must bring to the 
performance, or perceive from the pro- 
duction, a creative way of looking at 
that moment and aspect of the past. 
Each author and each production may 


2Scholars in their “authentic” reconstruc- 
tions of the Elizabethan stage unconsciously 
reflect the changing taste and fancies of their 
own age. Cf. the brilliant article of C. Walter 
Hodges, “The Lantern of Taste,” Shakespeare 
Survey, XII (1959), 8-14. 
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take a different attitude. For instance, 
following the lead of Mae West, we de- 
veloped a complex myth of the “Gay 
Nineties,” with songs and costumes to 
match our tongue-in-cheek, half-satiric, 
half-nostalgic view of our Victorian past. 
Now audiences are so familiar with the 
myth that a director may borrow from 
it and get an immediate effect, or he 
may, by choosing different colors, moods, 
and effects, create his own vision of what 
life meant in the 18go0’s. Billion Dollar 
Baby and The Boy Friend are not his- 
torical realism but new ways of looking 
at the 1920's. They are very successful 
creations of style. 


STYLE AS CREATIVE REALISM 


We need a new name for the new ap- 
proach to style, for the creation of many 
styles that interpret mankind as some- 
thing more than a beast, that relate us 
to our past by measuring just how we 


differ from it; styles that show the va- 
riety and range of man’s cultures and 
moods, yet with each style as convinc- 
ing and real, as sincerely related to 
man’s deeper feelings, as any of the real- 
istic styles. Jean-Louis Barrault has sug- 
gested the term “transposed realism.” In 
an interview with Kenneth Tynan, he 
used a chair in distinguishing three ap- 
proaches to production. Realism, which 
to Barrault seemed one good approach, 
meant a real chair in a real setting. 
Stylization, a deformed chair in a de- 
formed setting, seemed bad. Transposed 
realism, which was better than either, 
meant a real chair in an unreal setting. 
He implied that Stanislavski and Brecht, 
whom one associates respectively with 
the first and last categories, had it over 
the Surrealists and Expressionists, sand- 
wiched together in the second.? Both 
Barrault and Tynan like a chair that is 


3 The New Yorker, August 1, 1959, p. 48. 


convincing yet set in a context that in- 
dicates the artist’s creative control. I 
would rather use the term “creative 
realism” to emphasize that style is not 
a copying of reality yet a creative way 
of looking at the actual. 

In moving towards this creative ap- 
proach to reality, the theatre has under- 
gone some of the same changes in basic 
ways of thinking that have transformed 
physics, philosophy, linguistics, and se- 
mantics. Fifty years ago linguists thought 
of the world as an absolute entity and 
language as the attempt to represent 
that entity, piece by piece, word by 
word. But recent philosophers, following 
Cassirer and Suzanne Langer and the 
many explorers in general semantics, 
point out that we do not know any re- 
ality that is independent of our way 
of thinking and speaking about it. 
Neither language nor art can ever com- 
municate the world but only some par- 
ticular way of looking at the world. 
Hence there can be no art without style. 
There is no such thing as realism in 
the sense artists of fifty years ago used 
the term. The particular way they looked 
at the world had meaning, a local, spe- 
cific meaning, but that way was no more 
identical with reality than any other. 

In art and literature thinkers have 
gone much further in defining the new 
view than anyone in theatre. Two books 
seem especially significant. Erich Auer- 
bach, in Mimesis, analyzes sample pas- 
sages from Homer and the Old Testa- 
ment through the Middle Ages, to 
Shakespeare, Cervantes, Moliére, and on 
to Virginia Woolf and Proust, to show 
how each age, each author, had a dif- 
ferent way of grasping reality and hence 
a different way of presenting it—a dif- 
ferent style. Equally important are Mal- 
raux’s studies in The Psychology of Art, 
published in a one-volume edition as 
The Voices of Silence. Malraux insists 
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that the artist never goes to nature to 
submit himself or to find a complete uni- 
verse to imitate. His primary concern is 
to complete his own vision. He may 
search for details in the world around 
him and pick them up one by one out 
of the unordered storehouse of nature, 
but they are significant only as he fits 
them into his way, his style. Nature may 
suggest a color to him, but he never 
takes a color from nature—always from 
his palette. His triumph is not a con- 
quest over nature but a triumph over 
previous art, an achievement of history 
by a triumph over previous history. He 
creates a new style. 

While most of our established styles 
are based on historical periods and we 
have more great playwrights of the past 
to draw on than we see around us at this 
moment, yet it is not merely as history 
that we turn to the styles and attitudes 
of the past. It is because several great 


periods established and defined certain 
ways of looking at man and his place in 
the universe. When Alexander Dean at 
Yale began to define some of the styles 
of acting and directing, he had to take 


into account the Greeks and Shake- 
speare, of course, and the French imita- 
tions of the Greeks and the whole nine- 
teenth-century development from Shake- 
speare, as well as the impressionism and 
expressionism of the twentieth century. 
But soon he, and after him his succes- 
sor Frank McMullan, were talking of 
classicism and romanticism, of neo-clas- 
sicism, of realism, expressionism, and 
surrealism—not of the ages of Pericles 
and Elizabeth but of the basic modes 
and attitudes most characteristic of their 
plays and theatres, the modes and atti- 
tudes that speak directly to audiences 
today. Most of the values of a play are 
distorted by either modern dress or 
naturalistic acting, since the very idea 
of a play involves its pastness, its dis- 
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tance from our workaday world.* Hence 
a good revival today, as well as a new 
play, must give us not only a consistent 
sense of reality but a sense of sharing in 
one of man’s created modes of being. I 
call that creative realism. 

Everywhere we must look not merely 
at the historical details, indispensable 
clues as they may be, but at the basic 
definition of man implied in the play. 
For Restoration comedy, for instance, we 
take our cue from the manners of the 
gallants and belles of the time, their 
bows and curtseys and gestures of defer- 
ence, deprecation, flattery, or mock-mod- 
esty. We keep in mind the stiff bodices, 
lace cuffs, long handkerchiefs, canes, and 
snuff boxes, the elegant colored wigs, 
as well as the walls of neat panels and 
mouldings and the elegantly carved fur- 
niture. But these are only outward shows 
of the basic philosophy of the proud 
gentleman of the time. He is an individ- 
ual but not at all the resentful Byronic 
misanthrope who climbs high mountains 
to snarl at the world. This seventeenth- 
or eighteenth-century man is constantly 
playing a game with his neighbors, 
friends, and rivals, keeping up a barrage 
of wit and gesture, making rapier thrusts 
and putting up mock defenses, not big 
romantic gestures‘ of dominance or of 
abject self-abasement but the smaller 
circling gestures of strategy. There will 
be much formal balance, for the same 
reason that there is balance in the archi- 
tecture, music, verse, and ceremony of 
the period. There is balance because 
each proud individual is careful to as- 
sert his place and keep the other in- 
dividual, with full respect, in his exact, 


4Cf. the brilliant discussion of recent 
actors in Shakespeare in Richard David, 
“Actors and Scholars: A View of Shakespeare 
in the Modern Theatre,” Shakespeare Survey, 
XII (1959), 76-87. Stark Young has several ex- 
cellent discussions of style in revivals. Note 
especially his review of the 1924 Little Clay 
Cart, reprinted in Immortal Shadows, pp. 55ft. 
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and equal, place. A controlled tension 
reflects the desire to preserve independ- 
ence and yet get the utmost zest out of 
the games of friendship and love. The 
actors alternately face toward each other, 
then out to the audience, not merely be- 
cause of the apron stage and the con- 
vention of speaking asides and giving 
knowing looks to the audience—such 
antiquarian details are of no importance 
in themselves—but because these are 
intelligent people who know what they 
are doing. They reserve the right to 
stand aside and comment on their rela- 
tions to their friends even while they 
are enjoying them. Today’s audiences 
get not merely the antiquarian shock but 
the pleasure of watching characters who 
have minds of their own—a rare pleas- 
ure in an age of inarticulate emotions 
and blind, unconscious action. It is only 
partly helpful to think of the Restora- 
tion style as “artificial” and “devoid of 
sympathy.” It is not artificiality but a 
higher kind of sincerity to show a gen- 
uine desire to get along with people 
rather than the primitive impulse to 
curse them. A strange twentieth-century 
concept of human nature that assumes 
people are honest when they express dis- 
like and artificial and mannered when 
they express the desire to get along to- 
gether! 


To plan a style for the austere, pas- 
sionate religious plays of the Middle 
Ages, we find an exciting cue in the 
hands and bodies of the early manu- 
script illustrations. Hands, wrists, heads, 
and hips are drawn in extreme angular 
positions. Fingers are tense and straight 
or turned back at a sharp angle. The 
weight is all on one foot with the pelvis 
slanting. If imitated, such picturesque 
positions immediately set the play apart 
from the modern world. But we can use 
them not for decoration but to express 
a vision of man’s place in the universe— 
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man intensely exploring his very re- 
stricted world, amazed and attracted by 
the angels and archangels above him, 
twisted and frightened by the devils be- 
low. Mary can make the most use of the 
tense hands and bent fingers. In the 
York Nativity she is at prayer, suddenly 
startled and pierced. In the cup of her 
hands she lifts her heart from her bosom 
and raises it up, up, painfully high, to 
give it to the Lord. Her head and hands 
are pulled in ecstatic devotion as she 
worships the child and welcomes the 
simple shepherds. 

A very different concept of man ap- 
pears in Elizabethan drama. Marlowe’s 
Faustus incorporates within himself both 
archangel and fallen angel—the highest 
aspirations and the strongest demonic 
drives. The Renaissance hero has the 
pride and longing of the medieval 
knight, in love at once with his beau- 
tiful court-of-love ideal and the Queen 
of Heaven. He is a cultivated, 
charming Renaissance courtier. Always 
the basic concept of man’s place and 
function in the universe is far more im- 
portant than the incidental period flavor 
of historical detail. 


also 


Our large outdoor dramas need a 
broad style, a combination of Greek and 
romantic, partly because the amphithe- 
atres must be filled by large movements 
and full tones but even more because 
we see the historical events of the Lost 
Colony, Williamsburg, or Daniel Boone, 
as moments of great sweep. A detailed 
kind of realism, even if it were not lost 
on the large audience, would not do jus- 
tice to the heroic theme. Greek plays on 
the modern indoor stage, even if not 
considered historical in the same sense, 
must yet, as great psychological arche- 
types, have scale and intensity. The 
characters in a Greek chorus are not 
chanting a formal, pompous statement 
which bores them; they are wildly in- 
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sisting that the audience, the gods, some- 
body look at these terrible things that 
are happening. They would blot out 
their voices in a screech in three words 
if they used the modern grunt style of 
acting. Only by singing their scream, 
not screeching it, can they make them- 
selves understood. Only by dancing their 
prayers, their fears, their exorcisms, can 
they raise their reactions above those of 
a gabbling mob to a universal plane. 


In every case the actor must find the 
basic outlook on life implied in the 
play. To the extent that the author was 
following one of the established kinds 
of comedy or tragedy, the play will em- 
body the philosophy, attitude, and tone 
already associated with that genre. But 
each play has its own particular idea 
and manner. It follows that every play, 
and to a certain extent every character, 
must have its own style.® 


To be interested in the many styles 
that are different from realism but just 
as honest is not to reject Stanislavski 
and the basic principles of “the method.” 
It is only to extend them. It is to extend 
the emotional memory beyond the pri- 
vate experiences of the individual actor, 
which may be very shallow, to include 
the far richer emotional experiences of 
the whole race, as defined in the his- 
tory, art, poetry, music, manners, and 
costumes of those who explored and cre- 
ated attitudes for men to live by. It is 
to extend the super-objectives beyond 
the visceral, mindless motives of realistic 
literature to include ideals of poets and 
playwrights who have believed men 
could have minds, wills, dignity, pur- 
pose, and sometimes even a destiny. Why 
should not the same imaginative exer- 


5 Audiences (and, alas, critics) may need a 
label and to be told in program and publicity 
that a play is to be acted “in the style of” 
some period or theatre, lest they think any 
non-realistic style is “burlesque.” 
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cises which have served so well to make 
an actor feel at home in a dirty, itchy 
undershirt serve also to make him feel 
natural with rich silks and satins, proud 
ruffs and plumes. flirtatious fans, tradi- 
tional gestures? As the hands, face, and 
voice, neglected or suppressed by realis- 
tic actors, are brought back into fuller 
play, concern over inner feeling will be 
just as important as for acting that used 
mostly the shoulders, the abdomen, and 
the breathless tone. Nothing we have 
been learning from “the method” will 
be thrown away except the timidity and 
the limitations. 

To summarize: The mid-twentieth 
century is tremendously concerned over 
developing actors and acting for a far 
wider range of theatre and audience 
forms than any other time has ever 
known. In our philosophical and imag- 
inative life we want to understand atti- 
tudes from many ages of our past and 
from many different countries. We ad- 
mit that many different concepts of 
human character, nature, destiny, and 
deity may exist at the same time and 
even in the same mind. Hence we revive 
the great plays of the past and of other 
countries and bring to the theatre new 
theatrical forms as well as the newer de- 
velopments in art, music, dance, and 
poetry. At the same time we do not for- 
get that we have evolved with great 
effort and with impressive success a 
“method” especially appropriate to the 
realistic drama that has been the main 
staple of the Western theatres. Although 
that method has not produced the kind 
of acting needed for the many non-real- 
istic productions, yet we are still haunted 
by legends of the bad “ham” acting in 
the old-fashioned melodramas, and con- 
fused by the “stylized” experiments of 
the expressionists and surrealists. For 
most productions we do not want a pat- 
ently unreal style or a superimposed 
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manner, yet it is clear that to give Lear 
and Hamlet dignity and majesty and 
beauty, to make Harpagon a universal 
comic image, to give Eliot’s Becket and 
Brecht’s Mother Courage their full im- 
pact, we need a range of acting far be- 
yond what has served for Chekhov and 
Inge. That cannot be achieved until we 
lose our fear of techniques that have 
belonged to other traditions, our inhi- 
bitions about using hands, faces, and 


voices, our fear of dance and song and 
poetry; until we revise our basic think- 
ing and realize that we may choose 
those parts of older traditions which are 
appropriate today, those aspects of dance 
and music and poetry which work in 
our theatre, and realize that acting can 
express man’s magnificence as honestly 
and with as much inner feeling as it has 
expressed man’s groveling confusion and 
pain. 


Old Peking Prompter Say 


When boy not remember 
teacher make repeat 
Wise boy repeat lessons, not mistakes. 


When nation not remember 
history make repeat 
Wise nation revive plays, not quarrels. 
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THE ENGLISH BACKGROUND OF AMERICAN 
REHEARSAL-DIRECTION PRACTICES IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


DAVID G. SCHAAL 


An examination of the American the- 
atre for the years 1752 to 1810 reveals 
that it was American only in name and 
location.. From the Hallams to George 
Frederick Cooke, the Atlantic was, for 
theatrical purposes, a one-way ocean. 
It brought first to Williamsburg, then 
to New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and 


other metropolitan areas the English 
actors, managers, and plays which be- 
came the American theatre. John Ber- 
nard, an Englishman who worked ex- 
tensively as an actor and manager in 
the American theatre at the turn of the 
igth century, summarizes the situation 


in one sentence: “Both . . . system and 
actors were imported from England, 
and the one, for some years, worked as 
well as the other.’”? The system, of 
course, was repertory. This paper will 
examine the system in terms of the re- 
hearsal-direction practices and actor- 
director relationships which it engen- 
dered. 

From the standpoint of the actor and 
with respect to the subjects of rehearsal 
and direction, the most important per- 
son in the hierarchy of the eighteenth 
century English repertory company was 


Mr. Schaal teaches in the Department of Speech 
and Dramatic Art, State University of Iowa. 

1John Bernard, Retrospections of America, 
1797-1811, ed. Laurence Hutton and Brander 
Matthews (New York, 1887), p. 262. 


the man variously designated as the 
“manager” or “acting manager.” He 
usually came to this position after estab- 
lishing himself as an actor. This was 
certainly the case with Garrick, who 
made his brilliant London acting debut 
in 1741 and in 1747 began his thirty- 
year tenure as acting manager at Drury 
Lane. The terms of Garrick’s agreement 
indicate that, as acting manager, he was 
responsible for “treating with authors, 
hiring actors, distributing parts in plays, 
superintending of rehearsals, &c.”? In 
1788, Thomas King, another actor who 
became acting manager at Drury Lane, 
indicates that he held the same basic 
responsibilities as Garrick, but also had 
to arrange “the order of presenting the 
plays in use, and to instruct such young 
or other performers as might be likely 
to derive advantage from a knowledge, 

. . acquired by many years observation 
and considerable practice.’’* Similar ar- 
rangements held true in the operation 
of the provincial theatres. Collins and 
Levies, who operated a theatre circuit 
in Salisbury, Southampton, and other 
provincial centers between 1770 and 
1790, effected a division of responsibility 


2 Thomas Davies, Memoirs of the Life of 
David Garrick, Esq. (London, 1780), I, 107. 

3 [Walley Chamberlain Oulton], The His- 
tory of the Theatres of London (London, 1796), 
II, 23-24. 
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similar to that of Garrick and Lacy. In 
this instance, “Collins managed the 
actors.’’* 


The eighteenth century English rep- 
ertory company was prepared to per- 
form a relatively large list of stock 
plays in any order designated by the 
acting manager. These stock pieces con- 
stituted the bulk of the season which 
was then augmented with the produc- 
tion of a smaller number of new plays 
and restaged revivals. The inherent 


characteristics of this repertory system 
were responsible for the origin of two 
concepts which had a profound effect 
on actor-acting manager relationships 
and upon rehearsal practices. These two 
concepts were “lines of acting” and the 
closely related “possession of parts.” 


In the original casting of a com- 
pany’s repertory of plays, each actor 
naturally came up with a group of roles 
or characters for which his own voice, 
body, and personality suited him. There- 
fore, it is not surprising that each actor 
felt at home in his own niche. Indeed, 
through constant repetition, the actor 
felt more and more at home and the 
niche got deeper. Eventually, the various 
groups of roles in the stock plays 
hardened into more or: less easily de- 
finable “lines” of acting. And, corre- 
spondingly, actors thought in terms of 
“possession” of parts.° The established 
actor was more or less protected by the 
system. Mrs. Holbrook, an experienced 
provincial actress charmingly testifies: 
“As it was a rule when you were once 
cast a part (with very few exceptions), 
never to dispossess you of it, it was 
worth your while to devote some time to 


4Arnold Hare, The Georgian Theatre in 
Wessex (London, 1958), p. 84. 

5 For an extensive discussion of the practice 
in the 18th century see James J. Lynch, Box, 
Pit and Gallery (Berkeley, 1953), chap. viii. 
Thomas Davies gives many contemporary in- 
stances of possession of parts and lines of 
acting (Memoirs of the Life of Garrick, I, 
chaps. iii & iv). 
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the study of the character, by which 
means you nearly reached perfection, if 
not quite.”* On the other hand, the 
proprietary attitude of the established 
actor made it difficult for the beginner. 
Tate Wilkinson, veteran of many the- 
atrical wars, tells how a very promising 
young actor named Frodsham, who 
later became known as “the York Gar- 
rick,” had trouble in establishing him- 
self in the company because “old Mr. 
Crisp, a veteran actor at York” insisted 
on his prerogative and allowed “no in- 
fringement or change of char- 
acters.’ Mrs. Verbruggen’s possession of 
the parts in the stock plays served as a 
like deterrent to Anne Oldfield’s fine 
career at Drury Lane.* Similar examples 
are manifold. Of course, managers could 
and did make casting changes, but such 
changes were seldom made arbitrarily 
or without complication. The sensitive 
student of eighteenth century theatre 
becomes aware that the practices of 
lines and possession are at the root of 
many of the incidents and maneuverings 
which constitute the history of that 
theatre. 

In recruiting actors, the acting man- 
ager had to provide for all the major 
roles in the stock pieces that constituted 
the basic repertory he intended to pro- 
duce. To do this, he tried to hire a 
group of actors whose lines or parts in- 
cluded most of those in question. If 
a given role was not included in one of 
his actor’s lines, the acting manager was 
of course free to cast the part as he saw 
fit. If, for various reasons, two actors 
claimed the same role, the acting man- 
ager needed ingenuity and diplomacy 
to keep peace in his actor family. In 
staging new plays and revivals, he exer- 

éAnn Catherine Holbrook, Memoirs of an 
Actress (Manchester, 1807), p. 33, aS quoted in 
Hare, p. 188. 

7 Tate Wilkinson, Memoirs of His Own Life 
(London, 1790), IV, 37. 

8 Robert Gore-Browne, Gay was the Pit 
(London, 1957), pp. 28-33. 
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cised complete freedom of casting, but 
in most instances this would be done in 
terms of each actor’s forte, thus extend- 
ing the lines and parts of his actors. 


An actor laying claim to a given line 
of acting was expected to be familiar 
with the words and the traditional in- 
terpretation for each of the roles which 
constituted his line. According to eight- 
eenth century belief, the traditional in- 
terpretation of a character was ulti- 
mately derived from the author’s in- 
structions to the first player of the part. 
This interpretation was then passed on 
by close imitation. As Lily Bess Camp- 
bell has indicated: “The result of this 
theory of the necessary transmission of 
the interpretation of the character from 
actor to actor was that the interpreta- 
tion became fixed, and that acting was 
considered a mere matter of study.’® 
There is certainly ample evidence of 
one actor’s copying another’s interpre- 
tation. Henry Lee, who worked as a 
provincial theatre manager in_ the 
1790's, says that the first performance of 
School of Scandal in 1777 more or less 
set the traditional interpretations for 
succeeding actors to follow: 

Every character in the piece, first received its 
peculiar bias from its original representative; 
and hundreds who never saw Mr. King, are 
pretty sure of seeing some of Mr. King’s man- 
ner, whenever they see Sir Peter Teazle on the 
stage: it is much the same with all other parts 
we see done. The authors draw the outlines, 
and form the leading characteristics; but the 
peculiar, and personal qualities of the original 
performer go down to posterity, as a necessary 
and absolute portion of the said character.1° 


The acting manager assumed that an 
actor was “up” in all of his stock char- 
acters and ready to perform them as 
called. By modern standards this would 


9 Lily B. Campbell, “The Rise of a Theory 
of Stage Presentation in England during the 
Eighteenth Century,” ’MLA, XXXII, ns. XXV 
(1917), 166. 

10 Henry Lee, Memoirs of a Manager (Taun- 
ton, 1830), II, 96. 
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appear to be a monumental task, but 
the eighteenth century actor accepted it 
as one of the norms of his profession. 
The life of the beginner, however, could 
be somewhat hectic. In a two month en- 
gagement at the Portsmouth provincial 
theatre in 1758, Tate Wilkinson 
appeared twenty-two times in thirteen 
different characters in full length plays. 
Nine out of the thirteen characters he 
“had not acted before.’ This meant an 
average of one new character in a full 
length play each week. These new char- 
acters were prepared, of course, while 
he was playing two or three regular per- 
formances each week in other shows. 
James Fennell had similar problems 
when he was getting started. While per- 
forming in the English provincial the- 
atre at Richmond, Fennell prepared the 
part of George Barnwell, a long role 
which he had never studied before, in 
two days. This two day period included 
a reading and one rehearsal of the 
play.?? Fennell soon crossed the Atlantic 
to become a universally admired actor 
of the young American Theatre. 
Collective evidence clearly indicates 
that rehearsals for stock pieces were few 
in number and routine in nature. As 
long as a group of actors continued to 
play their regular characters in the stock 
plays, there was little need for rehearsal. 
Tate Wilkinson intimates as much in 
discussing the Covent Garden season of 
1748: “The scenes for Volpone, Henry 
IV. and their stock plays, (for, at that 
house, they seldom acted new ones or 
revived old ones) were regularly changed 
—and all was awful silence.”** In de- 
scribing a week’s repertory at York in 
1765, Wilkinson reveals that the usual 


procedure was to have one rehearsal for | 
each show on the morning of the day 
for which the show was scheduled. As 


11 Wilkinson, I, 220. 

12 James Fennell, An Apology for the Life of 
James Fennell (Philadelphia, 1814), pp. 291-92. 

13 Wilkinson, I, 33. 
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a matter of fact, in two instances the 
bills were changed after the announced 
plays had undergone their single re- 
hearsal, and the plays which were sub- 
stituted were evidently performed with- 
out rehearsal.‘* And Oulton tells of an 
incident at Drury Lane in which Mrs. 
Yates refused to play a part “on account 
of not having four and twenty hours 
notice to prepare a dress suitably ele- 
gant.’?5 Jt is significant that the actress 
was worried about her costume but not 
about having sufficient time to study 
the part. The Provok’d Husband was a 
play from the regular repertory, and, 
because Lady Townley was one of her 
characters, Mrs. Yates was supposed to 
be ready to perform the part whenever 
the acting manager scheduled the play. 
All that was required was the “four and 
twenty hours notice” which would allow 
time for only one rehearsal on the 
morning of the performance. Custom 
had long decreed that only one rehearsal 
was necessary for plays in the standard 
repertory. 

If rehearsal for the stock pieces was 
perfunctory or occasionally non-exist- 
ent, the preparation of new plays or the 
restaging of old plays was quite another 
matter. Victor describes what happened 
at Drury Lane in the 1720’s under the 
triumvirate management of Cibber, 
Wilks, and Booth: 

If a new play was coming on, the first three 
Readings fell to the Share of the Author. If a 
revived Play, it fell to the Share of that Mana- 
ger who was the principal Performer in it. The 
Readings over, there followed a limited Num- 
ber of Rehearsals, with their Parts in their 
Hands; after which, a distant Morning was ap- 
pointed for every Person in the Play to appear 
perfect, because the Rehearsals only then begin 
to be of Use to the Actor: When he is quite 


14In one instance, a gentleman of the town 
felt that the character of Cadwallader was an 
affront to the memory of his father; in the 
other, a group of ladies objected to “so indecent 
a play as The Provoked Wife” (Wilkinson, IV, 
12-13, 16-18). 

15 [Oulton], I, 52. 
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perfect in the Words and Cues, he can then 
be instructed, and practise his proper En- 
trances, Emphasis, Attitudes and Exits.16 


It is obvious from the context that 
Victor has idealized the situation some- 
what. Nevertheless, the elements and 
the general method are clear. The only 
difference between the preparation of a 
new play and the preparation of a re- 
vival lay in the fact that the author 
presided over the first three readings of 
a new play while the manager who had 
the principal part supervised the first 
three readings of a revival. In actual 
practice, even this one difference some- 
times disappeared. There is evidence to 
indicate that the author of a new play 
occasionally pleaded “sickness” or “in- 
experience, as an Actor” as an excuse 
to surrender supervision of rehearsals 
to the acting manager or perhaps to 
another actor who had a leading part 
in the play.*7 

It is somewhat difficult to estimate the 
actual amount of time involved in the 
rehearsal procedure described. When 
Victor says “a distant morning was 
appointed for every person in the play 
to appear perfect,” the reader must be 
wary. Actors responsible for playing a 
large repertory were of necessity trained 
to learn lines quickly. Period evidence 
offers frequent testimony to this or that 
actor who was a “quick study” and 
could learn the lines of a large part in 
relatively few hours. 

One can point to several instances 
which indicate that the rehearsal period 
for a new piece was ordinarily less than 
two weeks. In discussing the Covent 


16 Benjamin Victor, The History of the The- 
atres of London and Dublin, from the Year 
1730 to the Present Time (London, 1761), I, 
4-5. 

17 For examples see Sir Richard Steele, “Pref- 
ace” to The Conscious Lovers in British 
Dramatists from Dryden to Sheridan, ed. George 
H. Nettleton and Arthur E. Case (Boston, 1939), 
p. 440 and Richard Savage, “Advertisement” to 
Sir Thomas Overbury in The Works of Richard 
Savage (Dublin, 1777), I, [94-95]. 
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Garden production of Foote’s The 
Minor in 1760, Wilkinson says the com- 
pany “could not get it decently on the 
stage in less than a fortnight, as other 
pieces were preparing.”?* Covent Garden 
already had three new works in various 
stages of rehearsal and would therefore 
need two weeks to get The Minor ready 
at this time. The implication is that if 
no other shows, or only one or two 
others, were in rehearsal, The Minor 
would have been prepared in a much 
shorter time, perhaps one week. 
Bernard tells us about the production 
of a new play at one of the better pro- 
vincial theatres in the year 1777-78: 
The first and greatest novelty of the season 
was the production of “The School for Scandal;” 
to superintend the rehearsals of which, the 
author came down in person. . . . We were 
certainly not a body of clumsy or ignorant 
people in the Bath Theatre; but such was 
Sheridan's particularity, that he took a fort- 
night to get up the play, and drilled all the 
servants and underlings himself.19 


In this case, the author was available 
and therefore directed the rehearsals. 
The fact that “he took a fortnight to 
get up the play” was obviously an excep- 
tion to the local practice, and Bernard 
lays the long rehearsal period to “Sheri- 
dan’s particularity.” It is safe to assume 
that the Bath company was ordinarily 
satisfied with less particularity and more 
speed. Left to their own pursuits, they 
undoubtedly got plays like this ready 
in a week or ten days. 

What about the rehearsals themselves? 
It is clear that, with the possible excep- 
tion of new plays, the acting manager 
was ostensibly responsible for the super- 
vision of all rehearsals. It is equally cer- 


18 Wilkinson, III, 21. 

19 John Bernard, Retrospections of the Stage 
(London, 1830), I, 187. In The Critic Sheridan 
implies a similar two week rehearsal period at 
Drury Lane c. 1779. One of the advantages that 
Dangle claims from his theatre connections is 
the privilege of reading a new piece “a fort- 
night previous to its performance.” (The Critic, 
I. i. 61-62). 
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tain that these rehearsals were regularly 
held in the morning. Brownsmith says 
the rehearsal should begin “punctually 
at Ten o’clock.”*° In speaking of the 
1710 to 1730 period at Drury Lane, Cib- 
ber tells us that the manager was 
obliged “to attend two, or three Hours 
every Morning, at the Rehearsal of 
Plays, and other Entertainments for the 
Stage.” In this two or three hour re- 
hearsal, the company would, of course, 
run through the major play scheduled 
for performance that evening. In addi- 
tion, they would probably brush up the 
farce, pantomime, or comic opera that 
was to constitute the evening’s after- 
piece. There might also be some atten- 
tion given to prologues, epilogues, or 
“other entertainments.” Then, finally, 
the company would have to devote a 
portion of the rehearsal period to the 
new plays or revivals which they were 
readying for production in the near 
future. Under the best of conditions, 
rehearsals must have been little more 
than a partial run-through of the high 
points—a fast “lick and a promise.” It 
may be true, as Victor says, that “the 
Rehearsals went on, under the Eye of a 
Person who had Ability to instruct.”2? 
But how much time would the rehearsal 
period allow for instruction from the 
acting manager? And how willingly 
would the actors accept it? In discussing 
the number of employees at Drury 
Lane, Colley Cibber says: ““Among such 
Numbers, it will be no wonder, if a 
great many of them are unskillful, idle, 
and sometimes untractable; all which 
Tempers are to be led, or driven, 
watch’d, and restrain’d by the Continual 
Skill, Care, and Patience of the Men- 


20 J. Brownsmith, The Contrast or, the New 
Mode of Management (1776), pp. 14-16, as 
quoted in Hare, p. 108. 

21 Colley Cibber, An Apology for the Life of 
Mr. Colley Cibber, ed. Robert W. Lowe (Lon- 
don, 1889), II, 203. 

22 Victor, II, 5. 
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agers.” Although they constitute a rela- 


tively small proportion of Cibber’s total 


employee list, one wonders if the actors 
did not demand their full share of the 
manager’s “Continual Skill, Care, and 
Patience.” In the same paragraph, Cib- 
ber cautions that the manager must be 
at the rehearsals “or else every Rehear- 
sal would be but a rude Meeting of 
Mirth and Jollity.’’ 


Apparently one of the first rehearsal 
problems to face the acting manager was 
the matter of actor punctuality or mere 
attendance. Victor says that the Drury 
Lane actors under Cibber, Wilks, and 
Booth “soon found by Experience, that 
Regularity was the first Step to Suc- 
cess”** And Thomas Davies, in eulogiz- 
ing Garrick, brings up the same subject: 
“Punctuality in attendance at rehearsal 
was exacted and complied with, and as 
much due attendance paid to the busi- 
ness of the scene as during the time of 
acting a play.’’*° Is it possible that Victor 
and Davies “protest too much”? This 
investigator believes such an interpreta- 
tion is possible. The smoke of “punc- 
tuality” and “regularity” arises too fre- 
quently in the eighteenth century Eng- 
lish theatre. There must have been a 
fire. J. Brownsmith, sometime prompter 
for the provincial Collins-Davies com- 
pany and perhaps also a prompter at 
the Haymarket Theatre in London,** 
was a person who might be expected to 
know a good deal about the subject. In 
1776, when David Garrick was laying 
down the reins at Drury Lane, J. 
Brownsmith was laying down some sug- 
gestions for conducting rehearsal. His 
first article says: “[the prompter] 
should begin the Rehearsal punctually 
at Ten o'clock, and proceed regularly 
through the piece, reading for such as 


23 Cibber, II, 203. 

24 Victor, II, 5. 

25 Davies, Memoirs of the Life of Garrick, I, 
111. 

26 See Hare, pp. 84-111 and Lynch, p. 66. 


should be absent, without respect to 
persons.” The second and third articles 
continue as follows: 

II. Any Performer that should be absent from 
his first scene, should be liable to a small for- 
feit, which should increase in proportion thro’ 
the whole play, for which I would have a heavy 
fine laid. 

III. If any performer should thro’ real in- 
disposition be rendered incapable of attending a 
Rehearsal, he should be obliged to send notice 
thereof to the Prompter before the Rehearsal 
begins, or be deem’d liable to the forfeit that he 
may have incurred during the course of his 
reading the part. 


If Brownsmith’s testimony is to be 
accepted, the observance of these rules 
would, as he suggests, have made “a 
strange alteration in the present Mode 
of Management.”*? Even at Drury Lane 
punctuality must have been a recogniza- 
ble problem when Sheridan wrote The 
Critic. For when Dangle suggests that 
it must be near the time for rehearsal, 
Puff replies: “No; it will not be yet this 


hour, for they are always late at that 
theatre.’’?8 


Garrick was, by any criterion, the 
most important and influential man- 
ager of his period. His biographer, 
Thomas Davies, is among those who 
credit him with great discipline and 
control of his ‘acting company: “Those 
players who had fallen into an unlucky 
habit of imperfection in their parts, and 
of being obliged to supply that defect 
by assuming a bold front, and forging 
matter of their own, Mr. Garrick stead- 
ily discouraged, till, by being laid aside 
for some time, they had learned to pay 
a proper respect to the audience and the 
author.”2° The eulogistic language 
scarcely conceals the fact that the “un- 
happy habit of imperfection” and the 
actors’ “forging matter of their own” 


27 Brownsmith, pp. 14-16, as quoted in Hare, 
pp. 108-109. 

28 Sheridan, The Critic, I. ii. 361-4. 

29 Davies, Memoirs of the Life of Garrick, I, 
111-12. 
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were clearly the status quo when Gar- 
rick took over as acting manager in 
1747. Further it should be noted that 
Garrick with all his status could only 
“discourage” the practices in question. 
The actors were thoroughly ensconced 
and were not to be easily dislodged from 
well established habits or prerogatives. 

In another work, Davies has left us a 
relatively detailed account of the care- 
ful manner in which Garrick approached 
his 1751 revival of Jonson’s Every Man 
in His Humour. Well worth study, the 
account is too long to be included here. 
It indicates that Garrick altered the 
play, distributed the parts, and superin- 
tended the rehearsals as his agreement 
with Lacy indicated he should. The 
play received “frequent rehearsal” and 
all the care that Garrick could give it. 
For our purposes, one paragraph of 
Davies’ account is particularly signifi- 
cant. 

As he took infinite pains to inform, he ex- 
pected an implicit submission to his instruc- 
tions. A compliance, after all, which could not 
be expected from men of great professional 
abilities, such as Yates and Woodward. All that 
can be expected from genius is, to take the 
out-line and to observe a few hints towards the 
colouring of a character; the heightening, or 
finishing, must be left to the performer.3° 


Garrick clearly moved in the direction 
of greater discipline and control when 
he became acting manager at Drury 
Lane in 1747. New actors undoubtedly 
submitted to his instruction without 
causing him any trouble. But it is not 
surprising that old favorites, established 
in their lines, in possession of their 
parts, did not give him the same “com- 
pliance.” 

In 1776 while America was fighting 
for her independence, the actors at 
Drury Lane apparently won theirs. Gar- 
rick retired and Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan took over as acting manager. That 


30 Thomas Davies, Dramatic Miscellanies 


(London, 1783), II, 68. 
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the actors quickly reverted to their old 
habits and license when their stern task- 
master was no longer onstage is clearly 
revealed by Oulton’s comment concern- 
ing the premiere of Sheridan’s Trip to 
Scarborough on February 24, 1777: 
“Respecting the getting up of this piece, 
the performers were extremely inatten- 
tive and factious; it is therefore no won- 
der that on the first and second repre- 
sentations the Comedy was unfavoura- 
bly received.”* We must remember that 
Sheridan as both acting manager and 
author of a new play had double claim 
to the attention of the actors, but he 
did not get it. A few months later when 
Sheridan was visiting the Bath theatre 
to stage School for Scandal, he could 
accept “with utmost good humour” one 
actor’s “continually forgetting his busi- 
ness, making wrong exits, entrances, 
and crossing.’’*? Perhaps he was used 
to it by then. In any event, he was 
amassing background material for The 
Critic. In that play, Sheridan’s dram- 
atist, Mr. Puff, recognizes the impossi- 
bility of “proper respect” from the 
actors. He attempts to rationalize the 
situation in advance by giving the 
actors leave “to cut out or omit what- 
ever they found heavy or unnecessary 
to the plot.” But the result is worse 
than he had anticipated. As Puff puts 
it: “Why here has been such lopping 
and topping, I sha’n’t have the bare 
trunk of my play left presently—Very 
well, sir—the performers must do as 
they please; but, upon my soul, I'll 
print it every word.”’%* 

If Garrick and Sheridan had _ their 
problems at Drury Lane, it is easy to 
imagine that other managers in lesser 
have had_ relatively 
This seems 


companies must 
little control of rehearsal. 


21 [Oulton], I, 51. 
82 Bernard, Retrospections of the Stage, I, 
18 


83 Sheridan, The Critic, 11. i. 55-68 and II, ii. 
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clearly to have been the case, even with 
Garrick’s rival manager at Covent 
Garden. When Wilkinson played there 
in 1761, Rich, the manager, asked him 
to make his first appearance in a farce 
which the manager had written: “He 
said, if | would but act the part of the 
Gardener from his larning, it would 
make my fortune, provided I would im- 
plicitly yield to his instructions.’ 
When an acting manager and author 
must specifically ask an actor to “yield 
to his instructions” it is clear that the 
manager is not in complete command. 
When Wilkinson suggested another 
actor for the role of the gardener, Rich 
answered: “If I give it to Muster Shut- 
tleworth he will not let me teach him, 
and he is so idle; I want it perfect 
Muster Williamskin; but I will larn you 
Muster, if you will play the part from 
my tuition.’** Thus, the manager of 
Covent Garden admits that his actors 
will not let him “teach them” and, even 


if they did, the “idle” actors would not 
be “perfect” (that is, they would not 
know their lines). 


34 Wilkinson, III, 7o. 
35 Ibid., 71. 
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The English theatre of the first half 
of the 18th century was based upon a 
permanent repertory company. This 
company operated under the nominal 
leadership of an acting-manager who 
was responsible for casting and super- 
intending rehearsals. But the actor, but- 
tressed by traditional business, posses- 
sion of parts, and lines of acting, en- 
joyed a large measure of autonomy. The 
actors and managers who came to Amer- 
ica brought with them the practices and 
attitudes which were germane to their 
English theatre experience.. These prac- 
tices and attitudes were, of course, sub- 
ject to adjustments resulting from the 
nature of the American theatrical ven- 
ture, but that is another story. Of one 
thing we can be certain. Brownsmith 
the prompter’s final bit of advice was 
mandatory for the 18th century English 
theatre, but serves equally well for 
actors and directors of all periods: “N. 
B. Of all things I would recommend 
good humour and civility at Rehear- 


36 Brownsmith, p. 16, as quoted in Hare, p. 
109. 
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TOWARD A MIDDLE-VIEW OF CHEKHOV 


JAMES R. BRANDON 


In the March 1958 issue of the Edu- 
cational Theatre Journal Jacqueline Lat- 
ham joins the debate which has con- 
tinued for fifty years over the true nature 
of Chekhov’s plays. Are they “comedies,” 
as Chekhov claimed, or “tragedies” a la 
Stanislavsky? In her article, “The Cherry 
Orchard as Comedy,” Miss Latham 
argues for comedy. 


She quotes and agrees with Dorothy 
Sayers’ statement that a Chekhov play 
“in its blackest moments . . . is inevit- 
ably doomed to the comic gesture.” Her 
central point is that the characters in 
The Cherry Orchard are “farcical,” 
“ludicrous,” and “absurd,” and therefore 
the play must logically be considered a 
comedy. In support of her position she 
analyzes a large number of scenes which 
appear to her to be comic. The weakness 
of her argument, however, is that she 
does not show how the ridiculous char- 
acters she describes are to be fitted into 
those parts of the play which are un- 
deniably serious. 

Miss Latham criticizes the original 
production of The Cherry Orchard at 
the Moscow Art Theatre, the “first in a 
line of melancholy productions which 
today we accept almost without question 
in England and the United States,”? as a 
one-sided interpretation that ignored the 
comic elements in the play. Unfortunate- 
ly, Miss Latham, in her zeal, has come 
up with an equally one-sided inter- 
pretation in the opposite direction. The 


Mr. Brandon is on the staff of the American 
Embassy in Tokyo. 

1 Quoted from The New Statesman and Na- 
tion, Feb. 27, 1937, Pp. 324. 

2ETJ (March 1958), p. 21. 


end result of her article is, I am afraid, 
merely to leave us more confused, and 
certainly more discouraged than ever 
about producing Chekhov. For if she 
frightens us away from the gloom-and- 
melancholy school (as if that were neces- 
sary—who has not had more than his 
fill of those interminable exercises in 
Slavic introspection staged in the 
master’s name?), one also palls at the 
thought of actually setting on stage the 
witless collection of eccentrics she so 
explicitly draws for us. 

Is there no alternative then but to 
choose between two unacceptable Chek- 
hovs: a melancholy one or an absurd 
one? Miss Latham mentions no other 
possibilities. Happily, however, this is 
not the case. The fact that there is an- 
other possibility was forcibly brought 
home to me last year, when I saw the 
Moscow Art Theatre perform The 
Cherry Orchard and the Three Sisters in 
Tokyo.* 

I went to the theater fully prepared 
to see the slowest, the gloomiest, the 
most melancholy Chekhov of them all. 
To my surprise, the productions I saw 
were as rigidly paced as a Joshua Logan 
show (I looked for and failed to find 
a single slow cue during five perform- 
ances of Chekhov) and they brimmed 
with laughter and high spirits. At the 
same time the climaxes were so emotion- 
ally powerful, one was literally limp with 

8 The thirty-six member acting company 
included the main stars of the home troupe, 
Alexei Gribov, Alla Tarasova, Pavel Massalski, 
Vladimir Ershov, Kira Ivanova. Nine perform- 
ances of The Cherry Orchard were given, nine 
of the Three Sisters, thirteen of The Lower 


Depths, and four of Restless Old Age, a con- 
temporary Russian play by L. Rakhmanov. 
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fatigue at the fall of the final curtain. 
In short, it was a startling revelation of 
a Chekhov that bridged the usual gulf 
between comedy and tragedy, and an in- 
dication that there can be what for the 
sake of convenience we may call a 
“middle-view” of Chekhov as well as a 
comic and a tragic view. 


If for a moment, we compare the 
characterizations in the MAT produc- 
tion of The Cherry Orchard to Miss 
Latham’s, it is obvious that the former 
have been created with the total human 
personality in mind, rather than from 
an artificial “comic” point of view 
(or a “tragic” point of view, for that 
matter). The characters have their 
faults, all, but because we recognize 
in them the mixture of bad and good 
all flesh is heir to, they do not for- 
feit their claim upon our sympathy. 
While they are ill-adjusted, indulgent, 
weak—all the things Miss Latham says 
they are—because they are also more 
than that, they are not absurd. 


For example, Miss Latham says, 
“Gaeff’s ridiculousness is accentuated by 
his continual eating of candies.’’* In the 
MAT production Gaeff does continually 
eat candies; it simply is not ridiculous. 
He eats candies as a man in a con- 
temporary play would smoke cigarettes. 


Gaeff is portrayed as a joke-loving, 
bear of a man who is deeply attached to 
his family. He is also garrulous and self- 
indulgent. Thus, his famous book-case 
speech is treated as a moment of over 
self-indulgence, which brings a roar of 
laughter from the practical Lopahin. Of 
course, we see in his act the symptoms 
of his later disintegration, but it is not 
“ludicrous.” His first billiard speech is 
done as a parlor trick, for the amuse- 
ment of the family. It is a conscious act 
then; and only later do the billiard lines 


4ETJ (March 1958), p. 23. 
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become the pathetic mumblings of a 
broken man. 

Lopahin is said to be a comic figure 
by Miss Latham, because “he is incap- 
able of proposing to Varya’’®> and be- 
cause he “has a divided personality’’®; 
that is, though he is successful in busi- 
ness he is unsuccessful in his private af- 
fairs. But in the MAT production he is 
an energetic, resolute young business- 
man. When he decides not to propose to 
Varya in the last act (he knows he has 
moved past her into a world in which 
she does not belong), this is shown to 
be a positive act, consciously conceived 
and resolutely carried out. 

Miss Latham calls Pischtchik, the man 
who falls asleep during his own speeches, 
a “fool.”7 And indeed, it would seem 
that here is a “comic” character if ever 
there was one. But not so. His ap- 
parently eccentric behavior is completely 
logical. He is portrayed as a_ huge, 
wheezing, old man. After dashing about 
all day, he drops in at the Raneévsky 
estate, and comfortably settles himself 
down on the warm stove for a chat. 
What could be more natural than for 
him to doze off? Certainly it is funny, 
and we laugh, but we are not laughing 
at a “fool.” 

Trofimov’s love-above-love could be 
“ludicrous,” as Miss Latham suggests,® 
but it is not in the MAT interpretation 
because he so passionately believes what 
he is saying. Unquestionably, Trofimov 
is ill-adjusted to life, but this is not the 
same thing as being ludicrous. 

Neither does Madame Ranevskaya’s 
extravagant gift of the gold piece to the 
drunken tramp appear “ludicrous,” as 
Miss Latham would see it.? The tramp 
is a towering man. When he turns on 


5 Ibid., p. 
6 Ibid., p. 
TIbid., p. 
8 Ibid. 

9 Ibid., p. 
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Madame _ Ranevskaya, she becomes 
frightened, and she hurriedly searches 
her purse for something, anything to 
send him on his way. A more level 
headed person would not become as 
frightened, perhaps, or would search 
further for something smaller than a 
gold piece. Not being level headed, she 
does not. The act perfectly matches 
Madame Ranevskaya’s personality and 
thus is not ludicrous. 

Epihodoy alone, is drawn as a stock 
comic character, tripping and bumping 
into chairs, setting a box on a hat, and 
walking in squeaking boots. But just as 
the porter in Macbeth does not turn the 
play into a comedy, neither does Epiho- 
dov turn The Cherry Orchard into a 
comedy in this production. 

It should be apparent from these few 
examples that the MAT’s conception of 
character in Chekhov has nothing in 
common with the comic theory as put 
forth by Miss Latham. At the same time 
these productions are quite different 
from what we usually imagine them to 
be. For this reason it should be of in- 
terest to take note of some of their main 
characteristics. On the evidence of the 
five performances which I saw, I believe 
we can single out three characteristics of 
special importance. 

Careful building of character is one 
of these. As has already been mentioned, 
fully-rounded characterizations _are 
striven for, in which good traits and bad 
traits are mingled. In these interpreta- 
tions of Chekhoy nothing is left mysteri- 
ously vague; relationships are clearly 
defined. 

Take the characterization of Masha, 
in the Three Sisters. She is first seen 
moodily reading a book. Ten minutes 
later she is laughing and joking; an act 
later she is rhapsodical. How is this ex- 
plained? She is shown to be a beautiful, 
but cold woman, bored with provincial 
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life and a dull husband. Then Vershinin 
appears and her life is suddenly trans- 
formed by love. All her seemingly un- 
related moods of anger, elation, pensive- 
ness are seen to stem from the powerful 
love she feels for Vershinin and which 
he returns. 

The meaning of those strange lines 
that pass between them in Act III dur- 
ing their single tete-a-tete, 

Masha: Tram-tam-ta! 

Vershinin: Tam-tam! 

Masha: Tra-ra-ra? 

Vershinin: Tra-ta-ta! 
is made quite clear. The two are arrang- 
ing the signal for a secret rendezvous. A 
few minutes later Vershinin repeats the 
call from the garden and Masha rushes 
out to meet him. 


Kuligin, Masha’s husband, might be 

written off at first glance as a provincial 
bore, but as the play ptogresses his char- 
acterization reveals increasing depths of 
emotion. In the final act he is able to 
forgive Masha for her unfaithfulness, 
even though he knows she no longer 
feels any love for him. In spite of his 
own hurt, he attempts to comfort her, 
but he does not know how: 
I took a false beard and moustache from a boy 
in the third form yesterday, just look .. . 
(puts on the beard and moustache) I look like 
the German teacher . . . (laughs) 


Judging from the printed words alone 
one could easily consider this simply a 
comic incident. As interpreted by the 
MAT, however, Kuligin is making a 
desperate attempt to make Masha laugh 
in order to ease her grief. It is a deeply 
generous gesture, and at the same time 
pathetically inadequate. It is a brief, 
touching moment. 

Perhaps the most remarkable char- 
acterization is that of Captain Solyony. 
A figure of near tragic proportions is 
created from such unlikely lines as these: 
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I might explain my meaning further, but I fear 
I may provoke the geese . . . chook, chook, chook. 


and, 


I am strange, who is not strange! Be not wrath 
Aleko! 


and, 


Vershinin: How nice this cordial is. What is it 
made of? 
Solyony: Beetles. 


In performance we see these lines as the 
clear expression of a twisted man whose 
finest feelings have turned to bitterness 
and whose every word has become an 
insult. He loves Irina, but is afraid to 
reveal even a hint of his true feelings. 
Then by chance they find themselves 
alone together, for just a few moments. 
For once he strips himself of all the de- 
fenses he so carefully has built up over 
the years: he kneels before her and 
humbly confesses his love. And in return 
he is mortally humiliated. Not only does 


Irina coldly rebuff him, but Natasha, 
who has been eavesdropping, laughs in 
his face. In hurt and anger he turns on 


the mild-mannered Tusenbach whom 
Irina is planning to marry, challenging 
him to a duel. The step once taken can- 
not be retracted. And so, when in the 
final scene we watch him stalk off to kill 
the defenseless Tusenbach, no longer in 
anger, but now passionlessly, in cold 
blood, we do so in fascinated horror, 
but at the same time with a profound 
understanding of why he is driven to 
commit such a deed. 

From these examples we can see that 
while Miss Latham sees certain incidents 
as being comic because they seem illogi- 
cal or absurd, it is characteristic of the 
MAT productions that each action is 
considered to have a rational motive. 

A second important factor, is that 
these productions are neither comedy 
nor tragedy, but elements of both are 
fused together in an approximation of 
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life itself. Undoubtedly, the aim is to 
express the full range of human experi- 
ence—which, after all, is only arbitrarily 
divided into the comic and the tragic— 
within a single production. The mo- 
ments of comedy,arise naturally from 
the situation. They serve to illustrate 
character, and at the same time set off 
in higher relief the moments of tragedy 
which follow. 


The first act of the Three Sisters, for 
example, starts with a swirl of bubbling 
gaiety that continues into, and reaches 
its climax in the final scene at Irina’s 
name day party. The party scene is but 
three and a half pages of script, but in 
production it is turned into a ten min- 
ute frolic of humorous and sentimental 
picture taking, clowning by the doctor, 
teasing of Natasha, flirting by the sol- 
diers, and a round of rollicking toasts. 
We never see these qualities so strongly 
revealed again, for the forces of antago- 
nism are already at work destroying the 
fabric of the family. Relieved but oc- 
casionally by moments of happiness, 
from this point on the play moves ir- 
resistibly toward the final scene of un- 
relieved despair and grief. The bright 
first act is, of course, right in itself, but 
more than that, it serves the vital dra- 
matic purpose of demonstrating, prior 
to the destruction of the family, its 
value, thus heightening the tragedy of 
the play. 

One could cite other examples as well 
of how comic and serious threads are 
woven together, such as a_ frenetic, 
frivolous ball scene in The Cherry Or- 
chard making its bitter comment upon 
Madame Ranevskaya’s irresponsibility, 
or, in the Three Sisters, Andrey’s em- 
barrassed dancing sequence, Kuligin’s 
book-presentation scene, and so on. 

A third factor is the positive and 
dynamic quality which these productions 
possess. Most characters are presented as 
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being very strongly motivated. However, 
their aspirations are frustrated and this 
leads to the crisis of the play. It should 
be noted that this is quite different from 
being motivated by frustration, an inter- 
pretation which is responsible for much 
of the listless, muddled Chekhov we see. 


As performed by the MAT, the out- 
standing motivating force in both plays 
is love. The Three Sisters is motivated 
almost entirely by love, both spiritual 
and sexual: Masha and Vershinin act 
out of love; Solyony and Tusenbach 
both love Irina and Solyony kills Tusen- 
bach out of love (or love turned to hate 
if you prefer); Kuligin remains faithful 
in his love for his wife; Natasha marries 
Andrey out of love and later cuckolds 
him, if not for love, for sexual passion; 
the old doctor lives on memories of past 
illicit love; and though Irina does not 
yet love anyone she is motivated by a 
consuming passion to do so. Perhaps 
the very simplicity of the characters’ 
motivations ‘accounts for much of the 
production’s remarkable emotional im- 
pact.?° 

There are strong motives other than 
love in The Cherry Orchard (Yasha is 
motivated by conceit and greed, Lopa- 
hin by a desire for success). Nevertheless, 
love is the single most important moti- 
vating force: Madame Ranevskaya can- 
not leave the lover she knows is taking 
advantage of her; Varya loves but can- 
not hold Lopahin; Anya loves (or at 
least is infatuated with) Trofimov; Epi- 
hodov loves Dunyasha, who in turn loves 
Yasha. Madame Ranevskaya and Gaeff’s 
affection for the cherry orchard is a 
manifestation of love as well. There is 


10In spite of The Cherry Orchard's greater 
reputation, the Three Sisters unquestionably 
was the more moving production of the two, 
and was recognized as such by most critics. Is 
there not, after all, a limit to how much emo- 
tion one can expend upon an inanimate ob- 
ject (the orchard), but no such limit where 
human love is concerned? 
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no doubt that much of the glowing 
vitality of these productions is due to 
this strong emphasis upon human love. 
In Japan, MAT officials categorically 
denied suggestions that today’s interpre- 
tations differed in any way from the orig- 
inal interpretations of Stanislavsky, 
though most disinterested observers felt 
otherwise. Writing in the Tokyo Asahi 
Shimbun, Yoshio Nozaki, professor of 
Russian Literature at Waseda University, 
said, 
Why do these plays concerning the fate of Rus- 
sian landlords and the intelligentsia of fifty 
years ago still impress us? I think the appeal 
lies in the manner of performance. Compared 
to the old staging I saw before (in Moscow), 
actions have not been changed, but the stage is 
flooded with a fresh and active atmosphere. The 
basic spiritual accent has changed. To their 
old idea, “Goodby, old life!” they have added 
a new one, “Bravo, new life!’’11 


These then are the major characteristics 
of current MAT performances of Chek- 
hov, as they appear to the writer. 

From the discussion so far, it should 
be clear that the script (as we know it 
in translation) gives no accurate impres- 
sion of these productions. The lines 
themselves appear to be virtually in- 
tact, but the changes in stage directions 
could be numbered in the hundreds. 
Much of this is a general toning-down of 
the crying and kissing that Chekhov so 
liberally indicated. These are changes 
of degree; there are other changes of 
substance, as well. Solyony does not 
sprinkle himself with perfume, for that 
would be contradictory to the strong 
character they wish to create. Lophahin 
does not accidentally tip over a table in 
his drunkenness in Act III; he purposely 
smashes a glass to the floor to show that 
he is master of the house. Actually the 
majority of Chekhov's directions remain 
intact, but clearly the intent of the MAT 


11 Translated from the Tokyo Asahi Shimbun 
of Dec. 6, 1958. 
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has been to create a unified interpreta- 
tion which they feel is right, and to 
change stage directions where ever nec- 
essary. 

To some scholars this may be close to 
sacrilege. Yet, Reinhardt could do a 
thoroughly Gothic Oedipus, Meyerhold 
could do a totally un-Gogolian, theatri- 
calistic Inspector General, and any uni- 
versity can do a modern dress Hamlet 
or a cubistic Pierre Patelin without ex- 
citing nearly as much fuss. Certainly the 
fact that Chekhov was alive at the time 
and able to voice his objections to Stan- 
islavsky’s interpretations is an important 
factor (one can only imagine’ what 
Gogol might have said had he seen 
Meyerhold’s production of his play). 


If, however, we can resist the tempta- 
tion to dismiss these interpretations out- 
of-hand for not being true to Chekhov's 
intentions, and instead judge them as 
we would any other free interpretation 


of an author’s script, in the balance | 
believe we cannot but conclude that they 
are successful. In spite of certain excesses 
and the intrusion of politics,!? they pre- 
sent a meaningful and dramatically uni- 
fied view of existence; they bring to vi- 
brant life scripts which, in recent years, 


12 Regardless of the character or situation, 
all lines in both plays referring to a better life 
in the future brought forth the same reaction: 
a fervent glow of ecstasy that reflected the prop- 
aganda desires of the Soviet government, far 
more than the needs of the plot. The very 
flawlessness of motivation in other parts of the 
play made these moments doubly noticeable. It 
would also seem that political considerations 
dictated the few apparent cuts, for examp'e 
Vershinin’s line in act three of the Three Sis- 
ters, “We have no happiness and we never do 
have, we only long for it.” Certainly this is in- 
compatible with the official line that socialism 
is on the march toward an earthly paradise. 
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have come to be considered half-dead. 

Based on the example of these pro- 
ductions, I suggest that the middle-view 
of Chekhov offers the better hope of 
producing artistic and dramatically valid 
Chekhov than either the comic or the 
tragic view. Further, I suggest that this 
middle-view rests upon two main con- 
siderations. First, we should set aside our 
natural inclination to think of Chek- 
hov’s plays as being either tragic or 
comic, and instead recognize that like 
the plays of O’Casey, they are both at 
the same time. And second, we need to 
think of Chekhov’s characters as being 
essentially normal, if exceedingly com- 
plex, human beings. To conceive of them 
as eccentrics because we have not yet 
discovered the keys to their behavior is 
not a solution. It only indicates that we 
have failed in our analysis and must try 
again. 

In this regard it is often said that 
Chekhov's main characters are too weak 
to carry the weight of tragedy. I think 
the answer to this question is that even 
a weak person like Gaeff can be the ob- 
ject of our tragic regard, provided we 
understand him sufficiently to see within 
him the universalities of human conduct. 
The moment we cease to understand the 
why of his conduct, however, we have no 
choice but to dismiss him as an eccentric 
outside the normal range of human ex- 
perience, and therefore a person no 
longer worthy of our deepest feelings. It 
is important, therefore, for the director 
and actor to bend every effort to dis- 
cover and communicate to the audience 
the hidden springs of conduct within 
each of Chekhov’s complex characters. 
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THE MOSCOW ART THEATRE IN REHEARSAL 


JOHN D. MITCHELL, GEORGE DREW, MIRIAM P. MITCHELL 


In January, 1959, we embarked upon 
a six months’ research trip which was 
to take us around the world; our ob- 
jective was a comparative study of re- 
hearsal procedures and methods of 
training for professional theatre. In view 
of the impact “the method” of Stanis- 
lavsky has had on the American theatre, 
we allotted a month for research in 
Moscow, and had devoted considerable 
time previously to the study of conver- 
sational Russian. 

The day after our arrival in Moscow 
we were guests of the Union of Soviet 
Societies for Friendship and Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries to 
meet with the directors, actors, and 
their colleagues from all the major the- 
atres in Moscow. These included Yuri 
Zavadski, director of the Mossoviet The- 
atre, Nikolai Okhplopkov, director of 
the Mayakovsky Theatre, Ruben Si- 
moncv, of the Vakhtangov Theatre, Va- 
lentin Pluchek of the Teatr Satire, 
Theodor Komissarzhevsky of the Maly, 
and a distinguished actor and director 
of the Moscow Art Theatre, Victor 
Stanitsyn, with whom we had corres- 
ponded for over a year. He invited us 
to attend rehearsals he was conducting 
the following week. 

Rehearsals begin at eleven and run 
customarily until three P.M., five times 


John Mitchell is President, Miriam Mitchell, 
Vice-President, and George Drew, Technical Di- 
rector of the Institute for Advanced Studies in 
the Theatre Arts, New York. 


a week. Sunday is a matinee day, and 
Monday is the “dayoff” for actors. On 
Monday, however, we were invited to 
join a staff meeting for the play we 
were to see rehearsed the next day, 
Battle on the Road, a dramatization of 
a popular Soviet novel by Galina Niko- 
layeva. The most surprising thing was 
that there was a completely different 
dramatization already being played in 
the repertory of the Mossoviet Theatre. 


After a fascinating tour of the build- 
ing adjoining the theatre where all the 
sets, costumes, properties and furniture 
are made, we were led into a large room 
and introduced to the numerous people 
on the staff. They included the adapter- 
author, designers, artistic director, tech- 
nical heads of lighting and stage crews, 
a number of assistants and our host, 
Victor Stanitsyn, who is a Narodny Ar- 
tiste CCCP (People’s Artist of the 
USSR). 

It is hard to distinguish the personal- 
ity from the actor and the actor from 
the director in Stanitsyn. Thoughtful 
and generous, he asked us to sit in his 
place in front of the large scale model 
of one of the sets of the play and act 
his role of director. It amused them and 
made us feel quite at home. 

The next morning we found our- 
selves in the hallowed and _ strangely 
hushed halls of the Moscow Art The- 
atre (MXAT). The quiet was the more 
surprising when we learned that there 
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were three rehearsals going on that day: 
Dostoevsky’s Brothers Karamazov (a 
dramatization), Arthur Miller’s Death 
of a Salesman, and Battle on the Road. 
We were ushered into one of the large 
rehearsal rooms where we were greeted 
by Stanitsyn and introduced to his co- 
director and the actors. 

The main plot of Battle on the Road 
concerns the director of a tractor factory 
and the struggle over the methods and 
goals between him and the younge 
man who is his chief assistant (and 
possible replacement). For Soviet cit- 
izens it is a daring exploration of the 
“cult of personality” and the Stalinist 
regime. It is no accident that the char- 
acter of the director resembles Stalin, 
even to the severe brown uniform he 
affects. The younger man_ symbolizes 
the “new” order. 


The scene to be rehearsed involved 
three young men who are workers in 
the factory; they are dissatisfied with 


the director of the plant and the way 
he is running it. An older factory 
worker on the side listens to their 
“grousing.”’ 

Stanitsyn said to the actors, “Change 
the mise-en-scene—any way you choose.” 
He wanted them to be comfortable in 
the scene. To an actor, he said, “Do not 
use heart gestures because it is not ap- 
propriate to your anger.” The director 
did not hesitate on two occasions to 
demonstrate to a young actor how a 
scene should be played. At another 
time, he interrupted, as he did fre- 
quently, and said to the actor, “Think 
on what you are playing and not how 
you are playing.” 

Later he requested of these three 
young actors, because their characters 
were young men discussing a problem 
and they were angry, that they reveal 
contrasting attitudes, meeting a need 
for variety in the scene. The director 
explained to us that the boy he was 
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having some difficulty with, and had to 
interrupt frequently, had been trained 
in a different school and it would take 
some time for him to get accustomed 
to how the Moscow Art Theatre works 
in rehearsal and how their actors act. 

In the scene the elder worker in- 
terrupts the “grousing” of the young 
man, and tells them that he remembers 
the meaning of the word “owner.” He 
speaks of how after the revolution the 
owners of the factory were the workers; 
as Lenin had taught them: “The work- 
ers are the real owners of the factory.’ 
“Therefore,” he continues, “the head 
of the factory is not the owner, but you, 
the workers, have been acting in re- 
lationship to him as if he were the 
owner. The director is but a trustee.” 
The workers needed to believe in the 
factory director as trustee of the factory, 
but they must not forget that they are 
the owners of the factory. 

At one point, Stanitsyn had to get an 
actor to show a transition from rage to 
quietness. ‘““Remember,” he commented, 
“a simple scene can be very complex.” 
There was great concentration on the 
part of all the actors, but complete 
relaxation, and, of course, constant 
inter-reacting. 

It should be of interest to contem- 
porary American playwrights that it is 
a custom at MXAT for the actors to 
render verbatim the lines of dialogue as 
written; either a director, or other ac- 
tors, or the prompter—a woman, as is 
usually the case in Europe—always keep 
them to the exact words and phrases of 
the script. 

We observed during this rehearsal 
that the co-director was important. The 
younger man commented freely on the 
acting, with full approval and acquies- 
cence of the older director, Stanitsyn. 
They spent an hour on three pages of 
script. The directors interrupted fre- 
quently, with Stanitsyn pulling and 
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tugging at the actors. The most impor- 
tant thing he was striving for, he said, 
was the actor’s having a stream of con- 
scious thought appropriate to the char- 
acter both in the immediate scene and 
the total context of the play. As he 
worked with his actors, at times his 
comments on their acting were strin- 
gent, even harsh. In interrupting them, 
he turned to say to us, that his goal was 
to fight clichés whether in line readings, 
in gestures, or in movements. 


During a break in rehearsal, we had 
a chance to talk further with Stanitsyn. 
He said that rehearsals of this play had 
begun in January, and had continued 
while he was away with the troupe on 
tour in Japan under the co-director. 
Shortly after his return he had been 
ill, so they had had under his direction 
only six or seven rehearsals before this 
day. We asked him if for this play he 
had used early in the rehearsal im- 
provisation before giving the actors the 
text of the play to work on, to mem- 
orize, and to use in rehearsing. He said, 
“No, since this is a contemporary play 
and the characters are close to the actors 
themselves there was no need for im- 
provisation.” He added, “Some direc- 
tors use improvisation more; some di- 
rectors less. I feel that improvisation 
may be good for a period play far from 
the lives of the actors.” He quickly 
stated that it was of great importance 
in MXAT’s school for training the actor 
but not needed so much for the mature 
actor in rehearsal. He recognized that 
our questions regarding improvisation 
were prompted by the teachings of 
Stanislavsky. 

We asked if he blocked the play 
before coming to rehearsals. He said, 
“Frankly, as a director I like to have 
a clear idea of what the scene is going 
to look like—the action and the crosses. 
But sometimes actors are distressed by 
this, so I have to slip the plotting of the 
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action in unobtrusively.” At the same 
time, he made it clear that as a director 
(based on his own experiences both as 
a director and actor) he wants the actor 
to be comfortable in the scene both in 
his actions and in his spatial relation- 
ships with the other actors. Therefore, 
he gives them in early rehearsals a 
freedom to change and to experiment 
with the action and details of stage 
business. 

Curious about backstage practice, and 
having seen him in Gorki’s Lower 
Depths, we asked him as a distinguished, 
representative actor of MXAT if while 
he was off-stage in the wings of the 
theatre he maintained his character and 
the mood of the play. He laughed and 
said, “I’ve played that role (the bibu- 
lous Policeman) for so many years now 
that it’s not necessary. When it’s a new 
play, for the first few performances it’s 
a good idea.” 

We also asked him if he came to 
the theatre early and warmed up his 
voice and body with exercises and re- 
constructed the role he would play that 
night through concentration on_ it. 
Again, he said, “This is indeed from 
Stanislavsky, but it’s an individual mat- 
ter with the actors of our theatre. Some 
may choose, when they are new to a 
role, to come early and to concentrate 
and to work on warming up.” He went 
on to say that he did not need usually 
to do so. 

At this point he said, ‘““There are two 
things to remember about the Moscow 
Art Theatre, and these are the two most 
basic things. One is that our approach 
to theatre is based and grounded in the 
training and theories of theatre educa- 
tion as taught by Stanislavsky. This is 
basically technique plus Stanislavsky’s 
theories of reincarnation of the charac- 
ter by the actor. The second thing,” and 
here he paused, “is that the Moscow Art 
Theatre is an ensemble theatre!” The 
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actors have been playing together for 
years, and some plays have continued in 
the repertory forty years. Thus, an un- 
broken tradition has been passed on 
without interruption from older actors 
to younger actors. The fact that they 
are an ensemble, rehearsing, acting, and 
teaching together for many years makes 
it easier for them as actors to create an 
illusion. of reincarnation of character 
and reality. Because of this, Stanitsyn 
was of the opinion that it was not so 
necessary for a ritual of concentration 
backstage before going on stage to 
perform. This was later reiterated by 
the distinguished actor and director and 
the foremost living disciple of Stanis- 
lavsky, Mikhail Khedrov. 

When the rehearsal resumed we were 
struck by the fact that although the 
director was insistent, interrupted, was 
explosive and even sharp with his ac- 
tors—and he, a fellow-actor—they took 
directions easily and only argued back 


rarely. There was at all times an at- 
mosphere of good humor between direc- 
tor and actor. At one point, the director 
told one of the actors that he wanted 
to hear the words, all the words. Shortly 
afterwards, interrupting the scene of 
the young workers, he commented, “In 


life we'll never find a man _ without 
thoughts; the only place you will find 
a human being without thoughts is on 
the stage—a bad actor.” Warming to 
his theme he added, “It may take a long 
time to get into the character, and you 
may experience as strange to you the 
train of thought of the character. How- 
ever, do not worry! With time and 
work, both the character and _ his 
thoughts come.’”’ When an actor dis- 
agreed, he flung out sharply, “You 
don’t understand how to react to the 
old man of the factory because you 
don’t think—while reacting!” 


The scene ended, and Stanitsyn told 
the actors to repeat this short scene 
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without his interrupting. He would 
make notes. One actor quipped, “I don’t 
think you will have enough paper for 
all the notes you'll probably have to 
make.” All laughed, and it eased the 
tension. 

Before going on to the love scene 
toward the end of the play, there was 
a break of a half hour, and we were 
invited to go to the director’s office. 
We talked about Chekhov and how his 
plays were produced at the Moscow Art 
Theatre. Stanitsyn said, “After MXAT 
had blown the cobwebs off the produc- 
tions of Cherry Orchard and Three 
Sisters there was no need for restaging 
of these plays. The productions at pres- 
ent are still in an unbroken tradition 
of original mise-en-scene and interpreta- 
tions,” he claimed. For example, in 
Three Sisters he as a young actor had 
played the role of Andre at the time 
Stanislavsky was playing Vershinin. 
“The mise-en-scene of the Chekhov 
plays remained unchanged in the rep- 
ertory during the lifetime of Stanis- 
lavsky,” Stanitsyn added. 

Stanitsyn reminisced that the first 
direction had been given by Nemiro- 
vitch-Danchenko; his original staging 
of Three Sisters had been with the idea 
of the failures of the characters. How- 
ever, some twenty years later Nemiro- 
vitch-Danchenko reinterpreted it, and 
then he changed the emphasis to “Hello 
to the new life.” Stanitsyn, in this new 
and freshened version, for which he 
was the director, felt he had remained 
true to the previous director. Stanitsyn 
chose to emphasize “Look to the young 
people.” 

He said, “MXAT escapes the gloom 
that sometimes is in Chekhov’s plays in 
the West for we have letters of Chekhov 
in which he guides us.” For example, 
he said that in one of the letters, 
Chekhov stressed that the young student 
Trofimoy of Cherry Orchard was a man 
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who had been in and out of jail in 
the revolutionary period. In the same 
letter, Chekhov said that he did not 
know how to put that background 
information for Trofimov into the di- 
alogue of the play. Therefore, MXAT 
uses this information and other primary 
sources as a basis for creating optimism 
in Cherry Orchard and for pointing up 
the student of the play as a man with 
a future. 

Three Sisters had been directed orig- 
inally as a painful, anguished dream 
which could not be realized. In the 
shifting of the emphasis of the play, 
MXAT tried to make Three Sisters not 
a play of frustration but a vision of 
the future and of young people striving 
for it. Stanitsyn said that the mature 
Vershinin of Three Sisters has also been 
played in Russia as a man of the future, 
but he thinks this was not correct. 
Vershinin, in his view, is still locked in 
the past. It’s only the young characters 
of Three Sisters who are positive and 
have a solid vision of a future which 
is to be better. 


When we returned to rehearsal after 
our visit with the director in his office, 
they began to rehearse one of the last 
of the sixteen scenes. The locale is the 
apartment of the attractive woman en- 
gineer with whom the chief engineer 
of the factory has fallen in love. Stanit- 
syn had explained that the actress 
must communicate to the audience the 
awakening realization that~they must 
break off this extra-marital relationship. 
The scene had scarcely begun, when 
Stanitsyn interrupted and commented 
to the actress, “Don’t play the end 
before it comes.” He added that her 
woman, Tina, was too cold. The actress 
was indicating too much _ conscious 
styling. At this point it was called to 
our attention that many of the roles 
of this production of Battle on the 
Road, as is characteristic of the Moscow 
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Art Theatre, were double-cast. The 
other actress who would also play 
Tina at certain performances was there 
waiting to rehearse this crucial scene 
later. 

Stanitsyn quoted Stanislavsky as say- 
ing, “Suffer inside—think—but then 
say the lines simply.” At another point 
he said to the actress, “Think the line: 
‘we must part’ before saying the line.” 
She must not use long phrases, he said; 
he felt the character Tina should utilize 
short phrases to indicate her struggle 
with conflicting feelings. 

With such specific instructions—voice 
and breath control—it was apparent to 
us that sometimes Stanitsyn’s direction 
is overtly technical and is as much 
concerned with the actor’s technique as 
with the subjective inner life of the 
characters. 

“What do you think, as the char- 
acter?” the director asked, and her an- 
swer was, “Well, can J live without 
him?” This was not entirely satisfactory 
to him, and so he elaborated upon what 
he conceived as the thinking of this 
character at the time she is trying to 
bring herself to announce to her lover 
that they must part. In summing up, 
he said that the scene must be played 
simply, but that they should not make 
a mistake in thinking that it was a 
simple scene. He felt it was complex 
and that this climactic scene, like other 
scenes of the play, reflected that it was 
a battle on the road, echoing and sym- 
bolizing repeatedly the title of the play. 


This was one of the occasions when 
he got up and demonstrated. He warned 
he was not to be imitated, but as direc- 
tor he wanted to show how he felt they 
should translate the change of feeling 
into physical action. Throughout the 
rehearsal, Stanitsyn demanded of his 
actors a physical indication of change of 
feeling for characterization; it was im- 
portant, he reiterated. He stressed that 
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Stanislavsky had been concerned and 
insistent upon the development of the 
actor’s instrument, his body and voice. 


The basis of the teaching of the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre Studio School, of 
course, is the works of Stanislavsky. In 
a later visit to the school, Mikhail Khed- 
rov, who teaches there as well as being 
a top actor and director, said that they 
consider it an open system and that 
MXAT directors and teachers are add- 
ing to and developing what was be- 
gun by Stanislavsky. Khedrov felt that 
the research of Pavlovian psychologists, 
who had been aware of Stanislavsky’s 
teaching, has been making contribu- 
tions to their theories of acting. The 
MXAT school is preparing a canon of 
the works, papers, and sayings of Stanis- 
lavsky. Already five volumes have ap- 
peared; there will be eight volumes in 
all. 

Classes in movement (dance, scenic 
movement, period movement, acrobatics 
and gymnastics, fencing) are taught 
throughout the entire four years pro- 
gram for actors. That day at the 
MXAT’s school Khedrov reiterated 
Stanitsyn’s statement that Stanislavsky 
had insisted upon the development of 
the actor’s body and his voice. 


This was reemphasized by the Director 
of the school who said, “In Stanislavsky’s 
last years, Movement, voice, and acting 
techniques become increasingly a mat- 
ter of concern and importance to him. 
Each year the student actors have some 
training now in Movement and Period 
Technique. In all four years they get 
instruction in voice quality, diction, 
musical training of the voice, listening 
to music, and responding to rhythm.” 


Khedrov interrupted to state dramat- 
ically, “I must make two points. One: 
the actor must feel that he is an actor 
and has talent; two: the actor must be 
aware that he is a human being.” Khed- 
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rov stressed, “Technique (practice) and 
theory are inseparable.” 

MXAT’s schoo] has an enrollment of 
130 students and a faculty of 70 pro- 
fessors. Approximately 100 students are 
students of acting, while go are enrolled 
for a two-year period of instruction as 
technicians (stage managers). 

The school is financed by the state, 
and all students have a stipend. It is 
like a salary; it not only includes tuition 
but also provides living expenses. At 
the end of the four-year period, from 
among those who get diplomas, four to 
six students are chosen to become mem- 
bers of the company of the Moscow 
Art Theatre. It was pointed out that by 
the third and fourth year all students 
have had professional experience. A 
few advanced students are given char- 
acter parts with lines, while others are 
used in crowd scenes. Thus they have 
played on stage with the MXAT troupe. 
Of the twenty or more who graduate, 
those who do not go to the Moscow 
Art Theatre to become members of the 
troupe usually go to theatres in other 
cities. 

The Director of the MXAT School 
felt that in any one year of the four 
years there should be only about twenty 
students and that the percentage of men 
to women should be about thirteen men 
to seven women. For the first, second, 
third or fourth year group of twenty 
students, there are always two classes so 
that one acting class on a particular day 
at a particular hour under a professor 
like Khedrov will not exceed ten or 
twelve students. 

As to how they recruited actors for 
MXAT’s School, the Director told us, 
“We send a commission to about 
twenty-five places in Russia. Here we 
audition. For the first audition there 
are usually about seventeen hundred 
candidates. By the second audition there 
are only about a thousand, and by the 
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third audition there are about sixty. 
About twenty are chosen for the first 
year for study at MXAT’s School. Some 
months before the young people take 
these auditions, there are consultations 
for advising them on material to pre- 
pare for auditions. At the auditions 
they recite poems and perform short 
scenes. Their voices are checked. These 
candidates are also given a written 
examination in history, for they must 
have had a secondary school education. 
Training in our school is considered 
higher education by the state and is 
financed as such by the state. 

“Their study load is very heavy; we 
want to lighten it. This is due to the 
many courses in Marxist-Leninist phi- 
losophy,” he added. We learned that 
the students also take courses in the his- 
tory and literature of world theatre and 
of their national theatre. There is some 
instruction in a foreign language of 
their choice: French, German or Eng- 
lish. 

However, a Soviet theatre school re- 
sembles the continental European voca- 
tional school. The curriculum does not 
provide the broad liberal education of 
a college or university, Soviet or West- 
ern European or American. 

During the first year of instruction 
the students spend about nine hours a 
day, six days a week at school; they 
arrive at nine in the morning and study 
and rehearse until seven in the evening. 
Later on towards the end of their four 
year period of training they may be at 
the school from nine until eleven at 
night. During the four years, most time 
each day is devoted to acting. There is 
always one class in movement each day 
and also one in voice, so there is a bal- 
ance between movement and voice. But 
most time is devoted to acting. 

There is no specialized training in 
musical theatre, but usually they study 
vaudeville technique and so they get 
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some experience in working with music, 
which often plays an important (and to 
some observers—intrusive) part in dra- 
matic productions. 

The first year is devoted to improvisa- 
tion, sometimes with the words impro- 
vised, at others with pantomime only. 
First, the instructors try to get the actor 
to improvise in terms of his own per- 
son, and then they take him on to more 
difficult characters away from his own 
personality. 

Khedrov does sometimes have his stu- 
dents do improvisations of animals and 
even inanimate objects. We presume 
that this is for the same reason others 
elsewhere use it: to sharpen perception 
while observing animals and objects and 
also to stimulate the imagination of 
actors. 

By the second year students start on 
scenes from plays. The MXAT School 
not only trains them for the character 
type they are likely to play later if they 
are taken into the troupe, but also 
attempts to develop the total actor. To 
accomplish the latter objective teachers 
have the students play a wide variety of 
characters in scenes from plays and 
even in the important student produc- 
tions. In these acting classes students 
work first with period plays of a variety 
of types: comedy, farce, tragedy. Thus 
they begin instruction in acting with 
the classics. 

By the third year they are performing 
in full-length plays. These are per- 
formed only for invited audiences, “pa- 
pa and mama audiences.” 

We had the opportunity to watch the 
fourth year students at MXAT’s School 
rehearsing Gorki’s final play, Last Peo- 
ple. It had been in rehearsal for two 
months, and it was now to be rehearsed 
from beginning to end for two weeks 
or a month more. A performance would 
be given then by these diploma students. 
If it were found good enough, it would 
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be transferred to the downtown Moscow 
Student Theatre, where we had seen 
the Lunacharsky Institute students’ pro- 
duction of Arthur Miller’s View from 
the Bridge. 

The director of Last People, S. K. 
Blennikov, is a People’s Artist of the 
USSR and, therefore, one of the most 
distinguished actors of the Soviet Union. 
We had seen him as Bubnov, the hat 
maker, in Gorki’s Lower Depths. His 
schedule seemed rather taxing in that 
he plays perhaps three times a week on 
the stage of the Moscow Art Theatre 
and is rehearsing in the production of 
Battle on the Road. Thus, Blennikov is 
an active member of -the troupe per- 
forming on certain evenings; he is en- 
gaged in rehearsal as many as five days 
a week (if needed at rehearsals for the 
role he is playing); he is also a professor 
in the MXAT Studio School. 

During a break in this run-through 
of Last People, he said that from now 
on he would rehearse them six days a 
week. The only day they would not re- 
hearse would be on Sunday, when he 
may have a matinee. They work from 
three to four hours a day at their re- 
hearsals. We asked if sometimes the 


student actors rehearsed alone, or if they’ 


rehearsed with his co-director or assist- 
ant director. He answered that the 
actors did not rehearse alone; however, 
they had rehearsed sometimes with his 
assistant director. He regretted having 
been away from them so long while he 
was on tour with the Moscow Art The- 
atre in Japan. 

Some of the acting was very good and 
showed the results of the intensive pro- 
gram of the MXAT Studio School. One 
or two students were exceptional. There 
was, however, evidence of a lack of ade- 
quate training in stage deportment. 
Sometimes their feet would be going in 
one direction and their bodies or hands 
would be facing in another direction 
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for no apparent reason or dramatic 
value. Another deficiency was the mat- 
ter of pacing and tempo. We also 
noticed (as we had at performances in 
Moscow’s theatres) that the actors often 
did not shift downstage gestures of 
hands and arms to their upstage arms 
and hands to avoid masking their faces. 

At a later date we attended another 
rehearsal of Battle on the Road. Before 
going in, Stanitsyn ventured his opin- 
ions and reactions to the theatre he 
had recently observed in Japan. 

Although he admitted on the one 
hand that he thought it was important 
for all of us as theatre people to know 
the traditional Japanese theatre and 
that it had something of value to us of 
the West, at the same time he still 
seemed to take a somewhat negative 
view toward the traditional Japanese 
theatre. He seemed to feel—and even 
to have said to Japanese theatre people 
—that their’s was a dead theatre, that 
their people no longer enjoyed it, and 
that he felt that the Japanese must de- 
velop their present western-style theatre 
into a theatre which is abreast of today’s 
living! 

In thinking about this, it seemed to . 
us that a characteristic of the theatre in 
Russia is too puritanical a concern with 
a pedagogical theatre. Pedagogical is 
too frequent a word on their lips when 
directors and writers are talking about 
their productions. It is quite true, for 
example, that Pogodin’s excellent play, 
Aristocrats, has to do with the rehabili- 
tation of criminals and_anti-revolu- 
tionaries, but for our taste in their dis- 
cussions of it, too much stress was 
placed on this work as “‘a most interest- 
ing pedagogical idea.” They insisted 
that the theatre must always be teach- 
ing and edifying. They have eliminated 
as decadent formalism _ theatre-fare 
which only aims to delight and to en- 
tertain. We told them that we felt that 
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it is not necessary to “beat one’s audi- 
ence over the head” with a message or 
to mold and indoctrinate an audience 
at all moments of a play. 


When we rejoined the rehearsal and 
they started through a scene, the actors 
were frequently interrupted by the di- 
rector; this time there were outbursts 
of trenchant comment and objections 
by the director to what they were doing. 
At one point, Stanitsyn turned to us 
and said, “People often wonder why the 
Moscow Art Theatre spends many 


months in rehearsal. As you can see, we 
keep working on and examining and 
trying to get behind every word, every 
phrase, every line. That does take time.” 


Our private thought was that there 
may be danger in this intense preoccu- 
pation with cross-examining and goad- 
ing and nagging actors for a stream of 
conscious thought behind each phrase, 
each line, each sentence. The risk, it 
seemed to us, could be a killing of 
spontaneity and the interest of the 
actors in the play and in the characters. 
However, it may very well be that, 
since these are seasoned actors and have 
the advantage of playing in an ensemble 
and acting together year in and year 
out in repertory, this offsets the pre- 
occupation in rehearsal with such an 
intensive examination of all lines. It 
was said at the Moscow Art Theatre 
that some actors—no names were men- 
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tioned—frequently do object to spend- 
ing so many months rehearsing a play. 

At first glance what was observed in 
rehearsal at MXAT seemed very famil- 
iar for, indeed, “the method” of Stanis- 
lavski has been adopted and adapted 
so widely by both the non-commercial 
American theatre and by Broadway. 
However, upon reflection, it was pro- 
vocative to realize that Stanitsyn not 
only omits basic aspects of “the method” 
but also demands of his actors a high 
level of technical competence in voice 
and movement, an adherence to the di- 
rector’s blocking, and a complete fidel- 
ity to the text as written. Unlike some 
American practitioners of “the method,” 
the Russian directors whose rehearsals 
we observed (and this observation has 
been re-enforced more recently by the 
rehearsal procedures of Yuri Zavadski at 
the Institute for Advanced Studies in 
the Theatre Arts, New York) do not in- 
dulge actors in rehearsal or in perform- 
ance by permitting inaudibility; license 
to wander, to re-write the dialogue, or 
to alter radically the pace and line read- 
ings. From all that was said and from 
all that was observed, we came away 
from Moscow thinking that in their 
striving to create great and inspiring 
performances the stage directors of Mos- 
cow concern themselves less with “the 
method” and more with maintaining 
their ensembles of actors playing in 
repertory. 
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OSBORNE’S ANGRY YOUNG PLAY 


SAMUEL A. WEISS 


What’s wrong with Jimmy? On first 
view, Look Back in Anger suffers from 
the apparent chaos of its hero’s emo- 
tional distemper. But on close anal- 
ysis the play takes on a coherence and 
shape that reveals a tight core of re- 
lated thinking and feeling. The out- 
bursts of Jimmy Porter are much less 
a discontinuous series of accidental and 
incidental explosions aimed at arbitrary 
targets and scattering dirt on innocent 
and guilty alike than a sustained, keenly 
alert attack on an enemy who may be 
partially or wholly obscure to an audi- 
ence of ostriches but who is maddeningly 
clear and present to playwright John 
Osborne and his hero, Jimmy Porter. 

The key imagery of Look Back is that 
of war and the hunt. The play fair- 
ly bristles with words like assault, pur- 
suit, hostage, gauntlet, war, jungle, sav- 
age. Jimmy stalks Alison and Helena as 
a hunter on the scent, seeking to flush 
his prey and draw blood. He and Alison 
are bear and squirrel inhabiting a 
jungle dense with cruel steel traps. Al- 
ison sees herself as a “sort of hostage” 
taken in war, a war which in its micro- 
social context Jimmy prosecutes against 
her with all the fury of his passion, pain 
and pride, his hate and hurt, demanding 
as his terms of truce unconditional sur- 
render after passage through a purgatory 
of suffering and humiliation; and which 


Mr. Weiss teaches at the University of IIli- 
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in its macrosocial aspects he declares 
against the entire middle-class of Eng- 
land, “the old gang” which, after a tem- 
porary political displacement by the 
Labour Party, returned to misruling 
power and reestablished itself, its com- 
placency and callousness, its insensitivity 
and ignorance. 


“You're hurt,” says Allison to her 
father, the former imperial colonel, 
“because everything is changed. Jimmy’s 
hurt because everything is the same.” 
Society has returned to its drab, grey, 
flat, passionless bed in which Jimmy sees 
the “wrong people going hungry, the 
wrong people being loved, the wrong 
people dying.” And men like him, edu- 
cated beyond their working-class origins 
yet fiercely conscious of class allegiance, 
articulate beyond stiff-upper-class_ret- 
icence, and possessed of and by a “burn- 
ing virility of mind and spirit,” find 
themselves at war in a world with no 
acceptable outlets for their energies, a 
world ostensibly without “good, brave 
causes” or occupations worth one’s 
efforts. It is surely not fortuitous that 
Jimmy has tried and abandoned adver- 
tising, journalism and selling, three solid 
callings requiring solid vices. 


The war which Jimmy wages is di- 
rected against “Dame Alison’s Mob,” 
the upper middle class. In describing the 
early months of her marriage when she 
and Jimmy shared a working-class apart- 
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ment with Hugh, Alison remarks: “I 
felt as though I’d been dropped in a 
jungle. I couldn’t believe that two 
people, two educated people could be so 
savage—and so—so uncompromising. .. . 
They came to regard me as a sort of 
hostage from those sections of society 
they had declared war on.” The bitter 
hostility—latent and overt—of  sub- 
merged groups always comes as a pain- 
ful and baffling shock to those who can 
afford to live and let live. In the United 
States, with its relative social mobility 
and economic well-being, its publicized 
myths of a people’s capitalism and a 
universal American middle-class, the 
attitudes of Jimmy and Hugh are vir- 
tually incomprehensible. Little wonder 
then that American audiences at Look 
Back demand to know what the fuss is 
all about. 


The achievement of Osborne is that 
he has probed into personal relations 


and bared their social determinants, 
that his image of private tensions adum- 
brates profound public issues. His hero 
will not rub his nose in the golden 
trough. He will not be meek and love 
his foes, but rather is bitterly con- 
temptuous of those whom he indicts of 
cruel insensitivity and lack of brains and 
guts. Since Alison, ironically but inev- 
itably, belongs to the very group Jimmy 
detests, his marriage to her must be re- 
garded not as an alliance with the en- 
emy, but as a marauding venture into 
his territory. Alison must break unre- 
servedly with her past, wipe away all 
fond records, and submit herself at the 
cost of old ties and comforts to a new 
set of loyalties and ideals. She must en- 
dure uncomplainingly cramped living 
conditions and unspeakable insults 
heaped upon her family and friends. 
She may not occupy a middle, neutral 
position between the combatants. She is 
with Jimmy or against him. Social clash 
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and the battle of the sexes become one 
and inseparable. 

At bay in the wasteland where “No- 
body thinks, nobody cares. No beliefs, 
no convictions and no enthusiasm,” 
Jimmy turns contemptuously from the 
road marked’ Religion (Revived, Re- 
spectable; in fact, almost Scientific) and 
only vaguely glances at the escape path 
labelled Art: he may someday write a 
book, or go on the stage, or start a jazz 
band. What remains? The third idol of 
the fashionable trinity: Love. Jimmy 
does have an overpowering, indeed child- 
ish, need for love. But he will not suc- 
cumb to dewy sentimentality and re- 
sign himself to the domestic pen. In 
the wasteland of the non-heroes there 
is nothing to engage a man’s passions, 
Jimmy sardonically reflects, but sexual 
love, felt deeply but regarded unro- 
mantically. Love, it seems, is not the 
best of all possible goods but all that 
is left in a world without good, brave 
causes. 

Hence the ambivalence towards sex: 
the fantasy of the devouring woman 
and the undercurrents of sexual hostil- 
ity to women. Women are refined butch- 
ers, they bleed one to death, and so on. 
Jimmy is bitterest towards mothers, in- 
cluding his own. These psychosexual 
odors have inevitably attracted the 
Freudian hounds who have promptly 
turned up their noses at the stale re- 
mains of latent homosexuality and cas- 
tration complex. But such criticism is 
feeble insight into the bed-pan of art 
and evades its serious conscious purpose. 
It is precisely Osborne’s ability to look 
outside the window of sex that gives his 
play a multi-dimensional quality lack- 
ing the narrower vision of, say, Tennes- 
see Williams. In a world without a 
grand design, the arena of sex is ital- 
icized. And marriage between two per- 
sons who are drastically unalike in their 
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OSBORNE’S ANGRY YOUNG PLAY 


patterns of social upbringing, identities, 
behavior, and ideals must result in 
head-on collision. Thus Jimmy's di- 
atribes against Alison, her mother, and 
Helena are not independent of his so- 
cial conscience: they represent predatory, 
selfish, ignorant, and insensitive society. 
He has nothing but fond memories of 
his former mistress Madeline and is de- 
voted to Hugh’s mother who possesses 
the “working class” virtues of loyalty, 
sincerity and generosity. He regards Al- 
ison suspiciously, despite his aching love, 
and he rejects her as stupid and cruel. 
He has known suffering, loss and death, 
while she has not. Only when she is bap- 
tised in the waters of pain and depriva- 
tion (the loss of her baby) does she 
achieve true humanity and cast her lot 
unequivocably with Jimmy. Having 
reached some plane of common un- 
derstanding, Jimmy and Alison are re- 
united in a scene at once tender and 
sad. 


But is being “butchered by the 
women” all that truly remains, as Jimmy 
ruefully maintains? People of his gen- 
eration, he supposes, cannot die for good 
causes. “There aren’t any good, brave 
causes left.” Apparently nettled by the 
criticism leveled against Jimmy’s alleged 
short-sighted, sterile nihilism, Osborne 
has sharply retorted: “It is too simple 
to say that Jimmy Porter himself be- 
lieved that there were no good, brave 
causes left.” Exactly. But this is pre- 
cisely what Osborne himself says through 
his character. If we are to look below 
the surface of Jimmy’s blunt words, if 
we are to recognize the exaggerated 
rhetoric of despair, we must be led to do 
so by the disparities between conflicting 
attitudes and actions. But Jimmy Porter 
does appear submerged in futility, in- 
effectual in action, and disengaged ex- 
cept in the confines of his garret. The 
world has left its mark on Jimmy; will 
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he leave his mark on it? Will this man 
of volcanic temperament move beyond 
private statement to public gesture? Will 
Jimmy ever write that book “in flames 
a mile high?” Or will he just go on talk- 
ing? The strength of our doubts is the 
measure of his weakness. 


Or is it? Jimmy possesses the lonely 
courage of the nay-sayer. Where in the 
jungle-society can one move securely and 
shout Yea? Is not modern tragedy, as 
Stendhal and Balzac perceived, the de- 
feat of the brilliantly gifted idealist in 
a world of prosaic mediocrity that lacks 
patience or place for the man of heroic 
ambition and pure ideals? Like Julien 
Sorel, Jimmy should have lived during 
the French Revolution. Both were born 
too late or too soon. But unlike Julien, 
Jimmy will not attempt to beat society 
at its own hypocritical game, which is 
the only game open to the earlier “in- 
dignant plebian.” He will not don the 
mask and walk the tightrope. More 
hopeful than his friend Hugh, who 
abandons England, Jimmy apparently 
senses ultimate defeat of the enemy 
through open confrontation on home 
grounds. 


Still, troubling questions remain. For 
all our grasp in the abstract of the so- 
cial and psychological sources of friction 
between Jimmy and Alison, we fail to 
observe in the play any adequate con- 
crete pretext for Jimmy’s savage bait- 
ing of Alison. His eruptions are entirely 
in excess of the facts, they lack an “ob- 
jective correlative.” A moment’s reflec- 
tion indicates that the girl of grit and 
(“guts and sensitivity’’) 
who married Jimmy was no wilting lily 
but a vigorous, independent soul. What 
crimes, real or imagined, has she com- 
mitted during their years of marriage to 
warrant Jimmy’s cruel hostility and raw- 
nerved suspicion? Why, and how, has 
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communication collapsed between them? 
We are perplexed. 

Even as we are puzzled, along with 
the Colonel, about the full motivation 
behind Jimmy and Allison’s decision to 
marry. It is perhaps inevitable that a 
man of higher education should be un- 
fitted for working-class girls. But does 
a man of Jimmy’s uncompromising so- 
cial convictions undertake, with clear 
conscience and pure motives, to storm 
the ramparts of upper-middle-class _re- 
spectability and carry off the lovely 
maid? Alison’s suggestions that Jimmy 
may have sought Revenge and that she 
responded to Challenge carry in the very 
terms of her analysis the burden of class 
clash and invite us to regard’ Jimmy’s 
conquest of Alison as an act of, war and 
a declaration of right. Besides, like any 
Hollywood prize, Alison is very beau- 
tiful and very rich, and in his own bit- 
ter way, Jimmy loves her. He, on the 
other hand, may well have exerted a 
powerful romantic appeal for Alison by 
his intensity and need to be loved. None- 
theless, these factors remain tantalizing 
glimpses into complex regions that are 
only partially explored. 

Yielding no quarter, Osborne has 
proudly declared: Shakespeare doesn’t 
explain his work; Chekhov doesn’t ex- 
plain his work; neither do I. Now this is 
charming impudence, but it is a miscon- 
ception. The ambiguities of Shakespeare 
are not his strength but weakness, re- 
flecting the confusion, uncertainties and 
moral lack of center of his Mannerist 
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period. Nor is Chekhov’s inimitable com- 
bination of subtle comedy and compas- 
sion, while subject to romantic misinter- 
pretation, a case for “explanation.” One 
can argue the author’s attitudes towards 
his characters by stressing the comic or 
pathetic elements in his works, but one 
doesn’t leave Chekhov with a sense of 
bafflement and feeling that important 
elements necessary to the understanding 
of the play have been withheld by the 
dramatist’s negligence or lack of insight. 


Yet, the overriding fact is that in Look 
Back in Anger the lagging British stage 
was justly stimulated by the appearance 
of a fresh and passionate intelligence 
wedded to natural theatrical gifts. By 
focusing upon the psychosexual conse- 
quences of caste under contemporary 


conditions, Osborne has avoided the 


manhole of artificial “proletarian” art 
and has dramatized a new hero: up from 
working-class ranks, knowledgeable and 


articulate, suffering the current intel- 
lectual’s malaise of lonely frustration, 
but—unlike the totally disaffiliated 
bourgeois hero—retaining firm class 
allegiances. And without resorting to 
any of the numerous experimental eva- 
sions with which the modern stage has 
attempted—from the late symbolism of 
Ibsen to the epic realism of Brecht—to 
cope with broad social and ethical gon- 
cepts, John Osborne has taken the old 
jug of realism and filled it with a strong, 
heady brew that has not yet had time— 
thank God!—to mellow. 
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CHARLES SCOTT 


Bernard Shaw was ten years older 
than my grandmother. When my mother 
and father were born in 1898, Shaw was 
42 and had already written five novels, 
The Quintessence of Ibsenism, his still- 
read dramatic criticism for the Saturday 
Review, and nine plays, including Can- 
dida, The Devil’s Disciple, and Caesar 
and Cleopatra. And yet he wrote his last 
play, and died, when I was 22. Therein 
lies the critical problem: I tend to crit- 
icize my grandmother’s elder as my 
contemporary. One result is that on first 
glossing the Shavian canon I pooh-pooh 
the serious therne and only sit back and 
enjoy the comic framework, tending to 
applaud the contemporaneousness of 
the comedy while pigeonholing the un- 
derlying theme (the theme, indeed, un- 
derlying Shaw's life and work) as Vic- 
torian, as Puritan, as something to be 
sealed in a glass case and looked at on 
holidays. 


Shaw looked at the world around him 
and saw that it was not all good. In- 
stead of turning his back on reality as 
so many do, he looked it straight in the 
face and asked the simple question: How 
can it be improved? His most famous 
answer lies wrapped up in the word 
Superman, Shaw’s translation of Nietz- 
sche’s Ubermensch. Shaw defines and re- 
defines the concept throughout his writ- 
ing: the earliest and most succinct def- 
inition is given by Don Juan Tenorio in 
Man and Superman (1903) when he calls 
for the development of a “‘mind’s eye” 


Mr. Scott is on the staff of Wabash College, 
Crawfordsville, Indiana. 


through which we can see the purpose of 
life. 

I sing, not arms and the hero, but the phil- 
osophic man: he who seeks in contemplation to 
discover the inner will of the world, in inven- 
tion to discover the means of fulfilling that will, 
and in action to do that will by the so-discov- 
ered means. 


Shaw felt that a perfect god would 
not have created beings less perfect than 
himself. In a letter to Leo Tolstoy in 
1910, Shaw briefly explained his re- 
ligion of Creative Evolution with its 
godhead, the Life Force, when he wrote: 
To me God does not yet exist; but there is a 
creative force constantly struggling to evolve an 
executive organ of god-like knowledge and 
power: that is, to achieve omnipotence and 
omniscience; and every man and woman born 
is a fresh attempt to achieve this object.1 


In the Preface to Major Barbara (1905), 
Shaw derides the fact that Christianity 
allows society to be forgiven its misdeeds 
and pins the Superman idea down in the 
word “usefulness.” 

You will never get a high morality from people 
who conceive that their misdeeds are revocable 
and pardonable, or in a society where absolu- 
tion and expiation are officially provided for us 
all. If there is to be no punishment there can 
be no forgiveness. We shall never have real 
moral responsibility until every one knows that 
his deeds are irrevocable and that his life de- 
pends on his usefulness. 


One more quotation as a summing up, 
this time from the “Epistle Dedicatory” 
to Man and Superman: 

This is the true joy in life, the being used for 


1In Archibald Henderson, George Bernard 
Shaw: Man of the Century. (New York, 1956), 
p- 589. 
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a purpose recognized by yourself as a mighty 
one; the being thoroughly worn out before you 
are thrown on the scrap heap; the being a force 
of Nature instead of a feverish selfish clod of 
ailments and grievances complaining that the 
world will not devote itself to making you 


happy. 


There is the damnation of littleness and 
the canonization of the “Superman.” But 
enough of recipes and on to the proof 
of the pudding, which lies in the people 
Shaw created to demonstrate his ideal. 


We look, then, for a character in one 
of the fifty-four plays who has discovered 
the inner will of the world, has discov- 
ered a means of fulfilling that will and 
is acting to do that will; one who is an 
executive organ of godlike knowledge 
and power; one who is useful. The ob- 
vious place to look first for such a char- 
acter is in the play devoted to a discus- 
sion of this idea—Man and Superman. 


Don Juan, the philosopher in the 
“Don Juan in Hell” episode, is Shaw’s 
“ideal expounder” of the wil! to im- 
prove man when he says that “as long 
as I can conceive something better than 
myself I cannot be easy unless I am striv- 
ing to bring it into existence or clear- 
ing the way for it. That is the law of 
my life.” This law of life is the Don 
Juanism which Shaw opposes with 
Casanovism, the voluptuary’s desire to 
enjoy the physical passions to the fullest. 
Casanovism resides in the Shavian hell 
of sensual pleasure; Don Juanism chooses 
the Shavian heaven where there is no 
other joy but contemplation and “there 
is the work of helping life in its struggle 
upward.” This sounds fairly reasonable 
so far—until Don Juanism is pushed to 
its absolute in Back to Methuselah 
(1920). In the year 31920, through “will” 
and eugenics, the life span is almost 
infinite (for allowing man to live longer 
is proposed as a means toward intellec- 
tual maturity). In fact, people live so 
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long that only fatal accidents kill them 
and they finally want to be rid of their 
bodies completely and become “vortices 
in pure thought.” This idea, in turn, is 
reduced to absurdity with the appear- 
ance of Raphael, The Feathered One, 
in the Sixth of the Farfetched Fables 
(1949) and his explanation that he is 
an embodied thought. “Why not?,” he 
asks. “Evolution can go backwards as 
well as forwards. If the body can _ be- 
come a vortex, the vortex can also be- 
come a body.” When accused of having 
no passions, he answers: “On the con- 
trary: intellectual passion, mathematical 
passion, passion for discovery and ex- 
ploration: the mightiest of all the pas- 
sions.” 

Don Juanism is useful; Casanovism is 
useless. But Shaw did not assume that 
Don Juan was a Superman. For Donna 
Ana, the mother-woman and embodi- 


ment of the Life Force, asks where she 
can find the Superman that Juan has 


been describing. When the Devil tells 
her he is not yet created, she takes on a 
new purpose in eternity and cries: “Not 
yet created! Then my work is not yet 
done. I believe in the Life to Come. A 
father! A father for the Superman!” 

No one, I think, would argue too 
strongly that Don Juan’s descendant, 
John Tanner, is a Superman, even 
though he is supposedly the author of 
“The Revolutionist’s Handbook.” Yet 
while pointing out the treacherous and 
remorseless struggle between the artist- 
man and the mother-woman, Tanner de- 
fines another species of the contempla- 
tive Superman: “For mark you . . . the 
artist’s work is to show us ourselves as 
we really are. Our minds are nothing 
but this knowledge of ourselves; and 
he who adds a jot to such knowledge 
creates new mind as surely as any wom- 
an creates new men.” 

Already the concept—may I call it 
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the complex?—of the Superman includes 
the “ideal Superman” described by Don 
Juan, the striving towards becoming a 
Superman inherent in “Don Juanism,” 
and the “‘Artist’s role” of revealing us as 
we really are. None of the characters 
discussed so far have fulfilled the third 
postulate of Don Juan’s definition: “he 
who seeks . . . in action to do that will 
by the so-discovered means.” These “men 
of action,” the warriors, politicians, 
saints, and industrial czars, all have an- 
other quality in common: they are what 
Shaw describes in the “Preface” to The 
Millionairess (1936) as “born bosses.” 
A born boss is one who rides roughshod over 
us by some mysterious power that separates 
him from our species and makes us fear him: 
that is, hate him. And what about ambitious 
people who possess commanding business abil- 
ity or military genius or both? They are ir- 
resistible unless they are restrained by law; for 
ordinary individuals are helpless in their hands. 


The purest example of the born boss is 
Epifania Ognisanti di Parerga, the Mil- 
lionairess. She cannot help but lead, 
dominate, rule whatever she touches, 
either mentally or physically. She is the 
egocentric born boss and is inherently 
evil, that is, useless. “If the world does 
not devise some plan of ruling them,” 
Shaw notes in the “Preface on Bosses,” 
they will rule the world. Now it is not desir- 
able that they should rule the world; for the 
secret of moneymaking is to care for nothing 
else and to work at nothing else; and as the 
world’s welfare depends on operations by which 
no individual can make money, whilst its ruin 
by war and drink . . . is enormously profitable 
to moneymakers, the supremacy of the money- 
maker is the destruction of the State. 


However, Shaw’s characterization of 
Epifania is too thoroughly based in the 
conventions of farce (the character’s 
names—Fitzfassenden, Blenderbland, 
“Polly Seedystockings”; the situations; 
and Epifania’s physical prowess) to be 


taken seriously. Andrew Undershaft is a 
different matter. 


There is nothing farcical about Un- 
dershaft, the munitions maker. Shaw has 
created, in Major Barbara, a man who 
has little sense of humor, but a wit which 
flashes like polished onyx; a man who 
can say, “The more destructive war be- 
comes the more fascinating we find it;” 
a man who can say, “My religion? Well, 
my dear, I am a millionaire. That is my 
religion;”” a man who can say, “The 
government of your country! J am the 
government of country.” The 
trouble is that he is not funny at all— 
especially when he says that “there is 
only one true morality for every man; 
but every man has not the same true 
morality.” He is an economic villain, a 
born boss allowed to rule the world, a 
Superman with an unacceptable moral- 
ity. 


you r 


The conflict in this play arises between 
Undershaft’s economic villainy—a kind 
of negative Superman—and his daugh- 
ter Barbara’s positive will to improve 
society as she finds it. Barbara is Ma- 
jor Barbara of the Salvation Army, and 
she throws her entire creative ability 
into the fight for the salvation of souls 
among the poverty-stricken. Soon after 
she has given up her crusade—with the 
heretical cry of despair: “My God, My 
God, Why hast Thou forsaken me?”— 
she sees her father’s munition works with 
its complete lack of poverty and its ex- 
ternal beauty, and she immediately 
takes up the challenge again—this time 
to save the souls of the snobbish, uppish 
creatures who work for her father— 
with no need of fighting poverty with 
bribes of bread. Barbara is clearly a 
disciple of Don Juanism, a warrior, a 
“man of action,” striving toward Super- 
man. 


The portrait of Undershaft is so clear, 
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so vibrant, and so black that there re- 
mains little hope for Barbara’s success. 
But these early plays are never wholly 
pessimistic. Almost as a deus ex ma- 
china, Undershaft chooses Barbara’s 
fiance, the Greek professor Adolphus 
Cusins, as his successor as head of Un- 
dershaft and Lazarus, Ltd. Up to the 
point when the choice is made, Cusins 
has been the artist-philosopher, the con- 
templative man, a Superman of the Don 
Juan variety seeking intellectual under- 
standing of his world and taking intel- 
lectual action. Now, in the last moments 
of the play, he explains his transforma- 
tion. 

As a teacher of Greek I gave the intellectual 
man weapons against the common man. I now 
want to give the common man weapons against 
the intellectual man. I love the common people. 
. .. I want a power simple enough for common 
men to use, yet strong enough to force the in- 
tellectual oligarchy to use its genius for the 
general good. 


That is the statement of a man striving 
toward the goal of the ideal Superman. 
The ultimate example of the born 
boss, as might be suspected from his 
name, is Henry Bossborn, the hero-vil- 
lain of Shaw’s last play, Why She Would 
Not (1950). Bossborn is an educated 
tramp who “lives nowhere.” He saves 
Serafina White (the last embodiment of 
the Life Force) from robbers. She helps 
him get a job at her father’s lumber- 
yard and within a short time he controls 
the yard, ruthlessly pushing aside faith- 
ful old workers and faithful old ideas. 
He even controls Serafina to the point 
of persuading her to tear down her old, 
decaying castle, Four Towers, and move 
into a comfortable new home. 
Serafina: . . . And where am I? Just where 
you put me: I might as well have been a 
piece of furniture. ... I have heard my four 


towers being blown up . . . At the works, 
. . our splendid old craftsmen had to learn 
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new machines or be sacked and replaced by 
American mechanics. 

Bossborn: Yes yes yes; but they consented: they 
were willing. I doubled, trebled, quadrupled 
the product and the profit. You could not live 
in Four Towers now because you are so enor- 
mously more comfortable and civilized here. 
You can all do far more as you like with the 
leisure my reforms give you than you could 
before I came. Leisure is the only reality of 
freedom. I coerce nobody. I only point the 
way. 

Serafina: Yes: your way, not our way. 

Bossborn: Neither my way nor yours. The way 
of the world. Some people call it God’s way. 


There it is in the few words of that 
last speech, the epitome of Bossism, sat- 
isfying Don Juan’s definition of the 
Superman and yet a born boss who 
“rides roughshod over us . . . and make 
us fear him: that is, hate him.” 


Don Juanism is essentially good. Car- 


“ried to its extreme, however, it might 


result in an inhuman world of disem- 
bodied thought. Bossism is essentially 
evil. Carried to its extreme it might re- 
sult in an enslaved world ruled by a 
supremely selfish oligarchy of money- 
makers. If the Superman is essentially 
good and if it is agreed that he must be 
useful, then we can combine the best of 
both ideas (the artist-philosopher plus 
the natural leader) and describe a gallery 
of history’s great who interested Shaw so 
often. None are pure types: the phi- 
losopher and the natural leader are 
joined, in varying degrees, in the war- 
rior, the saint, and the warrior-saint. 
Caesar and Joan are only two examples. 


Whether or not the Caesar in Caesar 
and Cleopatra (1898) is a Superman de- 
pends, of course, on the definition of the 
word. Archibald Henderson, in his new- 
est biography, George Bernard Shaw: 
Man of the Century, remarks that he is 
a Caesar “born this side of both Momm- 
sen and Nietzsche, with the practical 
economics of a Rockefeller or a Ford, 
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the ruthless coldbloodedness of a Super- 
man.”? Now this sounds like Nietzsche's 
“blonde beast” and not at all the kind 
of Superman which Shaw was working 
for. 

In Bernard Shaw: 1856-1950, Eric 
Bentley makes this judgment and defini- 
tion: 

Caesar is not a Superman. He is not a philos 
opher-king, first, because he is not altogether a 


philosopher, and second, because as king he 
fails at last, and his empire bursts asunder.? 


First, this makes “Superman” synony- 
mous with “philosopher-king,” refuting 
Don Juan's definition, and excluding 
all the Shavian characters from the 
realm of Superman. Second, it is not so 
apparent that Caesar is not a philos- 
opher, nor has assassination ever proved 
that a man was a failure as a ruler. 
Shaw’s Caesar had discovered the will of 
the world and while sometimes regret- 
ting that that will is what it is, he is 
supremely successful in carrying it out. 
He is as much a philosopher as Don 
Juan, but in addition, he is the artist- 
creator, “showing us ourselves as we 
really are.” He is useful, and he is realist 
enough to see that he has served his 
usefulness and will go to Rome to be 
killed. He is, as John Gassner describes 
him, “a natural hero or, more accurately, 
a representative of a concept of heroism 
that Shaw has never tired of upholding 
—the heroism of triumphant Reason.” 
And, while not a “moneymaker,” he is 
the politician and military genius of 
whom Shaw warned us in the “Prefaces 
on Bosses.” He is certainly not the 
Superman. But he is one of the closest 
approximations in Shaw’s version of his- 
tory. 

A saint is easier to pigeonhole. Saint 


2Ibid., p. 493. 

3 (New York, 1957), p- 164. 

4 Masters of the Drama, 3d ed. rev. (New 
York, 1954), p- 605. 
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Joan (1923) contains all the necessary 
criteria to mark The Maid as a Super- 
man. Perhaps she was not Don Juan’s 
conscious philosopher, but she instinc- 
tively looked at the world, understood its 
will, and set about doing it. She fulfilled 
the artist’s function; she was useful; and, 
in the “Preface,” Shaw points to her 
natural leadership: 

She was a thorough daughter of the soil in her 
peasant-like matter-of-factness and doggedness 
and acceptance of great lords and kings and 
preiates as such without idolatry or snobbery, 
secing at a glance how much they were indi- 
vidually good for. . . . She could coax and she 
could hustle, her tongue having a soft side 
and a sharp edge. She was very capable: a born 
boss. 


John Gassner notes that “Sainthood al- 
ways interested Shaw, partly because he 
found so much pleasure in stripping this 
subject of its greasepaint and partly be- 
cause he has always been partial to ex- 
traordinary characters. Real saints are 
Supermen.’’® 

We have looked for a character in one 
of the plays who fulfills all the require- 
ments of the ideal Superman: one who 
has discovered the inner will of the 
world, has discovered a means of ful- 
filling the will and is acting to do that 
will; one who is an executive organ of 
godlike knowledge and power; one who 
is useful. We have looked, and we have 
looked in vain. For in the hundreds of 
characters Shaw created, there is not one 
perfect Superman—only a brilliant series 
of approximations. There are artists, phi- 
losophers, teachers, warriors, saints, and 
bosses, all falling short of the idea and 
yet certainly Supermen when compared 
with the rest of their society. 

Shaw cautions us, however, that he 
was not looking for the salvation of so- 
ciety in the despotism of a single Napo- 
leonic Superman any more than he was 


5Ibid., p. 610. 
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preaching a Final Ethical Superman, or 
the Just Man made Perfect. Yet he was 
working for the salvation of society, ex- 
pressing in the creation of each char- 
acter his affirmation of the belief that 
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society could “salvage” itself, and indi- 
cating in the variety of characters in his 
plays that that salvation might be 
achieved in the striving toward the ideal 
Superman. 


Notes for Future Character Sketches left by 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan: 


A man: He merely wanted to be singular, and happened to find the character of 
moroseness unoccupied in the society he lived with. 

Another man: He certainly has a great deal of fancy and a very good memory... 
when he makes his jokes, you applaud the accuracy of his memory, and ’tis only 
when he states his facts, that you admire the flights of his imagination. 


Thomas Moore, Memoirs of the Life of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
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JOHN GASSNER 


The new 1960-61 season in New York 
opened with a rush both “on” Broad- 
way and “off,” and in such a manner 
that it was sometimes difficult to tell 
where Broadway ended and “off-Broad- 
way” began. This was especially the case 
when a number of “one man” and “two 
men” shows, “readings” from one cele- 
brated writer or another, little revues 
and variety shows, and other friendly 
gestures in the direction of intimacy 
made their appearance. It became dif- 
ficult to determine where a show be- 
longed, and a more or less safe deduc- 
tion was that if the star was popular 
enough or the bankroll of the producer 
was fat enough, the show was “Broad- 
way”; otherwise it was “off-Broadway.” 
As has been the case in previous seasons, 
it was also clear that those who provided 
these entertainments assumed the exist- 
ence of a special audience both in New 
York and in their touring circuit. That 
is, they addressed themselves to those 
who are presumably “in the know,” 
ready for every little parody or sophis- 
ticated sneer, and to friends of “‘litera- 
ture.” It is now plain indeed that ex- 
cept in the case of the super-colossal 
“musical” and other obviously expense- 
account oriented entertainments, the 
theatre is slanted toward an intelligent- 
sia of middle-brows. It consists of en- 
claves of moderately educated persons 
who have a superficial acquaintance 
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with the arts and are able to spend a 
little money on them. They also have 
wider interests, but these too are quite 
standardized. There is considerable con- 
formity in their non-conformity; they 
maintain a liberal outlook on sex and 
racial relations, approve harmonious 
international relations, and favor clean 
politics—they are, in brief, effortlessly 
on the side of the angels. 


The sociology of the professional the- 
atre’s audience is a ticklish subject, but 
it cannot be entirely overlooked in ex- 
amining the character and quality of 
our stage productions. It is especially 
helpful in explaining the entertain- 
ments that are regularly offered in 
lieu of a good new play; and at the 
beginning of the new season the non- 
plays were numerous. It is safe to as- 
sume, too, that a competently _per- 
formed Gilbert and Sullivan operetta 
will please the knowing, and so we find 
the Phoenix Theatre, noteworthy for 
leadership in New York for nearly a 
decade, opening its season with H.M.S. 
Pinafore early in September. It is a new 
version—as “interpreted” by Tyrone 
Guthrie, who staged it at the Stratford 
(Ontario) Festival—and the results are 
tastefully contemporaneous. The wit of 
Dr. Guthrie invigorates the original 
humor, and the skittishness of today en- 
livens the skittishness of yesterday. Only 
a sociological interpretation, however, 
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could explain why and how Gilbert and 
Sullivan are to be identified with the 
avant-garde of American theatre. Early 
in the season, too, Broadway received 
a long-touring musical revue, as well 
oiled for travel as Vintage ’60, created 
by much new talent, and sponsored 
by Broadway’s most enterprising entre- 
peneur, David Merrick. The revue bub- 
bles and sparkles with a number of 
excellent numbers, and quite as many 
items go flat. But the distinction be- 
tween the good and the bad is a neg- 
ligible matter since the numbers are 
equally inconsequential. Vintage ’60 
folded up rather quickly in New York, 
but we would be ill-advised to conclude 
that the West Coast producers misjudged 
the cultural level of the metropolis when 
they brought their revue to Broadway, 
for at about the same time another lo- 
cally brewed revue, Greenwich Village, 
U.S.A., opened downtown and the only 
difference was that some of the numbers 


spoof Greenwich Village and off-Broad- 


way productions. And on the “ad- 
vanced” periphery of the Village it was 
soon possible to encounter a coy mu- 
sicalization of Oscar Wilde’s antique 
Lady Windermere’s Fan under the title 
of A Delightful Season. Everybody en- 
gaged in the work was good, and there 
was nothing particularly wrong with the 
effort, but it is difficult to understand 
why it should have been made at all 
unless one applies Lord Darlington’s 
explanation “I can resist everything 
except temptation” to theatrical pro- 
ducers. But no sooner are we tempted 
to conclude that anyone who expects to 
entrance the New York playgoer with 
revues and period musicals is demented 
than we are confronted with conclusive 
evidence to the contrary. Alexander H. 
Cohen scored a solid success with his 
Nine O’Clock Theatre production, An 
Evening with Mike Nichols and Elaine 
May, and David Merrick is well on the 
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way to acquiring another fortune with 
his Place Pigalle musical revue Irma La 
Douce imported from Paris via London. 
It is at this point precisely that an 
investigation is required. What is it 
that distinguishes An Evening With 
Mike Nichols and Elaine May from the 
many virtuoso performances, including 
the quickly withdrawn Stanley Hol- 
loway Laughs and Other Events, for 
which show business entertains such 
stubborn hopes? For one thing, it is 
simpler than most in form and unpre- 
tentious in content. The two extremely 
gifted young performers come out on 
stage without fuss and enact skits of 
varying length whose sole objective is 
satirization of the subject. The best 
satires—those on name-dropping mass- 
media personalities, telephone operators 
and their desperate clients, teen-age 
romance, national varieties of adultery, 
and P.T.A. meetings—come briskly to 
the point. A few numbers may escape 
this or that customer—a travesty on 
Pirandello drama is one of the come- 
dians’ rockets that failed to go into 
orbit—but the public feels at one with 
the performers, sharing their moments 
of rapid-fire wit and their only slightly 
tedious excursion into the stratosphere 
of sophistication. The maverick play- 
goer or reviewer may wonder whether 
the management hasn’t confused the 
John Golden Theatre on Broadway 
with one of the posh night-clubs further 
uptown. He will be mistaken, however, 
if he overlooks the fact that the night- 
club patrons now form an important 
sector of the Broadway public. 
Reinforced by the ranks of the out- 
of-town buyers, they also account largely 
for the great wave of patronage for the 
jumbo-sized musicals whose first suc- 
cessful new entry is Irma La Douce. 
Variety magazine crows “Maybe what 
Broadway needs is more French mu- 
sicals” since the same producer, David 
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Merrick, is still doing land-office busi- 
ness with La Plume de Ma Tante, the 
revue that is nearing the two year mark 
of its profitable Broadway run. And lest 
we be in too much of a hurry to look 
down on Broadway let me put into the 
record the information that Jrma La 
Douce has been running for more than 
two This musical 
comedy has the advantage of combining 
and cancelling out lasciviousness with 
the almost geometrical intellectuality of 
its farce of mistaken identities when a 
law student falls in love with a street- 
walker, plays the double role of the kept 
lover and (with the help of a beard, 
eyeglasses, and one ten-thousand franc 
note) the elderly man who keeps her, 
and is ultimately accused of doing away 
with the latter and transported to Dev- 
il’s Island. Keith Mitchell, the hero of 
this Gallic farce, and Britain’s gifted 
Elizabeth Seal, the dancing heroine, 


years in London. 


make a carefree farandole with these 


gyrations of plot, and they are kept 
hopping in a lively company of a chorus 
of mecs or male procurers under the in- 
ventive direction of Peter Brook. In its 
Broadway version, Irma La Douce is 
breathless with comic abandon, and our 
playgoers have rarely encountered so 
lively and raffish a dance number as 
Dis Donc!, Miss Seal’s and the entire 
company’s climactic celebration of the 
happy amorality of the demimonde. 
There can be little doubt that Broad- 
way’s clientele gets its money’s worth 
from this show. 


Whether the “theatre” does is another 
question, and the answer to it is likely 
to be negative, or at the very least 
ambiguous. Irma La Douce labors its 
points sophomorically at times, and the 
second half of the musical runs down- 
hill except for a delightful trial scene. 
It is possible to appreciate its sauciness 
but to resent its coyness and its innuen- 


do, especially in the comments of the 
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all-fired smart narrator-apologist who 
speaks tiresomely of “the milieu”— 
namely, the haven of pimps, prostitutes, 
and corrupt officials. The present cor- 
respondent confesses to having been 
shamelessly amused until the plot disin- 
tegrated in the penal colony and the 
escape scenes, and by then he was too 
disintegrated himself to be particularly 
critical. But he doesn’t feel particularly 
prissy when he reflects that on the 
whole, Jrma La Douce is more in- 
teresting to him as a sociological than 
as an artistic phenomenon, with the sole 
exception of Elizabeth Seal; and her 
singular talents as a singing and dancing 
actress could probably be displayed to 
better advantage with about half of the 
musical sloughed off. Where conspic- 
uous talent is available one cannot af- 
ford to be derogatory about “one-man” 
shows. 

Miss Seal could have provided a mem- 
orable experience of theatre if she had 
been extricated from her mammoth 
musical, and the combined antics of any 
season’s average musical comedies and 
revues would furnish less comedy, pa- 
thos, and lyricism than the great French 
mime Marcel Marceau did on his return 
engagement at the New York City Cen- 
ter early in September. He even proved 
my point within the show itself; for the 
solo part of his program including more 
or less familiar brief items such as The 
Billposter, Bip as a China Salesman, 
and the little masterpiece called The 
Mask Maker, proved more engrossing 
than the other half of the program, 
an affecting but diffuse “mimodrama” 
based on Gogol’s novella The Overcoat 
which Marceau performed with his 
Compagnie de Mime. But Broadway 
show-business does not have an abun- 
dance of genius such as his to allow it 
to dispense with spectacles, let alone 
plays. Even so, it is to the credit of 
American showmanship that it made a 
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noble effort with The World of Carl 
Sandburg, selections from the poetry 
and prose of Sandburg made by Norman 
Corwin and toured by Bette Davis, Leif 
Erickson, and the fine guitarist and 
folk singer Clark Allen. Combining 
plain realism and poetic impressionism, 
and exhibiting the ‘prosiness’ of Sand- 
burg’s poetry and the poetry of his 
prose, the production was a_ sincere 
tribute to a lovable public figure. I 
doubt that anyone will be persuaded 
into acclaiming the author of all this 
folksiness, some of it very moving in- 
deed and some of it as penetrative as it 
is shrewd, as a first-rate poet if one 
does not already hold that opinion. As 
I left the Henry Miller theatre, Harold 
Clurman facetiously asked me who I 
now thought was the greatest living 
American poet. My impulse was to say, 
“Robert Frost.” But reacting against a 
two-hour celebration of homespun phil- 
anthropism I defiantly barked, “T. S. 
Eliot,” and instantly realized what was 
the only thing that could be seriously 
charged against this heart-warming pro- 
duction aside from a tendency on the 
part of Miss Davis to intone verse as 
soon as she encountered it—namely, 
that it was too heart-warming. It also 
made a ritual object of the grizzled 
poet, who was allowed his native 
shrewdness (e.g., “Someday they'll give 
a war and nobody’ll come’’) but dis- 
allowed the privilege of a dramatic 
character to be fallible and occasionally 
unlovable. And, indeed, even as I write 
this paragraph I am aware of having 
experienced a great hunger for plays 
rather than personalities, virtuoso acts, 
and shows in which the display of some 
individual talent (except the greatest) 
is the prime consideration. 


Both Broadway and off-Broadway 
managements tried as many dodges as 
possible to avoid having to trust them- 
selves to plays and the failure of all but 
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a few that appeared on the scene in the 
early fall made me sympathize with the 
managers’ desperate efforts to: bet on 
something less risky than a drama. 
Even on a well-tried one like the fiasco 
Farewell, Farewell, Eugene, which flour- 
ished in England for reasons that en- 
tirely eluded New York. Nevertheless, 
off-Broadway soon endeavored to supply 
the longed-for article of a play in its 
characteristic “revivalist” manner. It 
revived Philip Barry’s 1938 somber al- 
legory of good and evil Here Come the 
Clowns, Strindberg’s saturnine sex-war 
drama The Dance of Death, Shaw's 
lively Man and Superman, and one of 
the strongest “social” plays of the 1940's, 
Deep Are the Roots, D’Usseau and 
Gow’s drama about the roots of racial 
prejudice. But somehow there was no 
discernible excitement on the periphery 
of Broadway even when reviewers du- 
tifully applauded the worthy efforts. A 
little more curiosity was engendered 
when a dramatization of Dostoevsky’s 
great novel The Idiot by Boris Tumarin 
and Jack Sydow, very ably staged by the 
former, opened downtown and got a 
favorable press. The first of the two acts 
of the dramatization actually sustained 
the vague praise of the daily papers, the 
adapters having exercised considerable 
skill in maneuvering the bulky matter 
into dramatic shape. Unfortunately, the 
second and more important half of the 
dramatization fell apart, and it was 
evident that even this latest of many 
efforts to dramatize The Idiot had not 
succeeded in reducing the turbulent and 
multi-leveled novel to the dimensions of 
a stage play, or even in making the con- 
duct of the characters conclusively com- 
prehensible. Another off-Broadway ven- 
ture, the Donald Goldman presentation 
of Guenter Rutenborn’s The Sign of 
Jonah only briefly seen before in New 
York, promised a great deal, too. This 
play by a German pastor deals directly 
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with the question of war guilt and Nazi 
brutality. But even in the American 
adaptation used in the downtown pro- 
duction, The Sign of Jonah seemed 
much more suitable for German than 
American audiences. The style was hor- 
tatory and the form fragmentary, and 
the play rattled with the frantic, didac- 
ticism and vehement expressionism that 
has long been characteristic of “‘serious- 
ness” on the modern German stage. One 
could reluctantly conclude that even 
with so impressive a harangue as The 
Sign of Jonah, a play was still not 
available on the off-Broadway scene. 
It remained chiefly for Broadway to 
come to the rescue of the drama- 
starved minority, and Broadway did— 
with three imported pieces, The Hos- 
tage, Becket, and A Taste of Honey, 
for which high expectations could be 
entertained on the strength of their 
success across the sea. Once they were 
successfully launched on the Broadway 
stage, it was apparent, however, that 
unanimity of appreciation could be 
earned only for A Taste of Honey, the 
least ambitiously conceived of the three 
works. It was once more evident that 
nowadays Europe’s playwrights are no 
more adept than ours in engaging large 
issues with concentrated intelligence 
and energy. 


The Hostage is Brendan Behan’s sec- 
ond play to be seen in New York. The 
first was his deeply felt, if limited, 
prison drama The Quare Fellow, and 


José Quintero’s “Circle-in-the-Square” 
production of this work introduced us 
not only to an immensely talented new 
Irish playwright but also to a colorful 
personality who can deflect us from 
considering the play itself. Looking at 
both plays together, however, we can 
form an estimate of his talent far more 
relevant to dramatic art than newspaper 
accounts of the author’s penchant for 
pubs and publicity. It is plain that he 
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is a superb “scene-wright” and an in- 
different “play-wright.” In the Hostage 
it is evident that his forte is theatrical 
improvisation rather than dramatic con- 
struction. Once he glimpses the ruling 
idea for a play he seems perfectly con- 
tent to make it the basis for a series 
of variations. The result in The Hostage 
is more variety show than play. 

With the same fundamental idea of 
the wastefulness of civil war O’Casey 
wrote a masterpiece in The Plough and 
the Stars by concentrating on the ten- 
sion and confusion of his characters, 
whereas Behan concentrates on their 
theatrics. A young English soldier has 
been kidnapped by Irish I-R.A. patriots 
and held as a hostage for one of their 
number who is to be hanged in Belfast 
for some act of violence against the 
British government. Kept hidden in a 
brothel owned by another patriot, the 
life-loving English lad is killed at the 
end during a scuffe with the patriots 
after an atfectionate Irish peasant girl 
has brought the police to the hideout 
in order to ‘save him from retaliatory 
execution. The Hostage, however, con- 
sists mainly of quips, songs and dances, 
often addressed to the audience directly 
—the quips as asides, the songs as diver- 
tissements. Even the death of the young 
English soldier turns out to be a mere 
vaudeville incident when he rises from 
the floor to lilt a song the gist of which 
is “Death where is thy sting-a-ling-a- 
ling-a-ling.”” The Joan Littlewood pro- 
duction brought over from London 
cooperates unreluctantly, though in a 
genteel manner, with the 
author’s irreverent attitude toward 
Church, State, Politics, and Theatre 
(especially “fourth-wall” theatre), cap- 
italizing on the author’s merits of lively 
caricature and raffish detachment. 

For all its faults, The Hostage is alive, 
and my reading of the play inclines me 
to believe it is even more alive than I 
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found it to be in the production. The 
life of the work emanates from the 
assorted characters and cartoons (and 
it is not at all certain that the latter 
are less vital on the stage than the 
former), and from the author’s personal 
buoyancy as manifested in dialogue, 
song, and a blithe scorn for self-in- 
flationary idealism. His very irreverence 
is a form of piety, a regard for the 
preciousness of life. A considerable 
compassion, secured against sentimen- 
tality by Behan’s ebullient writing, 
wells up from the cross-currents of the 
wayward action when young life is put 
in jeopardy by ideological righteousness. 
If The Hostage is, so to speak, “anti- 
play” it is fortunately also anti-cant. 
One could develop considerable affec- 
tion and a rather amused respect for its 
author. And one could feel honestly 
indebted to him for being almost the 
only Irish writer since Joyce and the 
young O’Casey to spare us Celtic mist 
and windy heroics while treating the 
subject of nationalist conflict. Yet it 
must be admitted that Behan’s success 
in engaging a “big” theme lay mainly 
in ignoring his plot and dissolving his 
theme. And in this respect so highly 
individual a writer as the author of The 
Hostage appears to have much in com- 
mon with other contemporary writers 
whose commendable success in picturing 
life is associated with a reprehensible 
success in reducing it to insignificance. 
This was evident in Jean Anouilh’s 
Becket, which opened at the St. James 
Theatre with considerable éclat in a 
resplendent Peter Glenville production. 
With Laurence Olivier adding a fine 
finish of intelligence and spirit to 
Becket and with Anthony Quinn con- 
veying a genuine animality and a cum- 
bersome pathos to Henry II (although 
neither actor seemed entirely com- 
fortable in his role), the production 
was punctuated by dramatically intense 
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scenes. The lengthy and somewhat 
lagging chronicle proceeds with interest 
as we follow Henry’s infatuation with 
the brightly inscrutable Becket, the 
King’s disappointment in the worldling 
he made Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
his deadly duel with the now intensely 
zealous churchman over the respective 
claims of church and state. In the arid 
young season, the Becket production 
was a welcome arrival as a glossy and 
spectacular boulevard bonanza for the 
playgoer, offering him pageantry and 
“information,” a sense of “history,” and 
a sense of personal “drama.” It was 
decidedly “theatre,” the text was “‘lit- 
erate,” and the treatment was knowingly 
modern in combining sympathy with 
irony as well as some cynicism. It is the 
sort of entertainment that in personal- 
izing history (and considerably altering 
it) offers culture and sophistication to 
its playgoers whether it collects them 
on the boulevards of Paris or on Times 
Square. It is, in brief, the sort of play 
that the journalists who review plays 
invariably call “impressive.” I was con- 
siderably impressed myself. 

I refrain from poking easy fun at 
Peter Glenville’s use of hobby horses 
on which the actors were mounted part 
of the time, but deplore the procedure 
as an unnecessary expense. The hokum 
was efficiently managed. I desist from 
protesting against the author’s historical 
inaccuracies since they don’t greatly 
matter, and he is no more guilty in this 
respect than all the other little Schillers 
of the stage. I am not particularly exer- 
cised over the author’s failure to make 
Becket’s position wholly understandable. 
Becket, according to Anouilh, has been 
looking for a way of recovering his self- 
respect or honor, which he forfeited by 
passing from his low estate into the 
favor of Norman royalty, and he finds it 
at last in the cause of the Church which 
he identifies with the honor of God. 
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This explanation will do as well as any 
other (so long as I don’t look up the 
historical facts), and it has the merit 
of being integrated into the play in 
several small scenes. As for Henry II, 
if Anouilh, Peter Glenville and An- 
thony Quinn want to present him as a 
rough lout rather than as an _ intel- 
ligent ruler, that is their privilege, and 
Henry’s reputation is of no particular 
importance to me or any other un- 
specialized playgoer. Even the cloudy 
nature of the issue does not in itself 
trouble me, although a scene between 
the Pope and a Cardinal in Rome does 
because it is vaudeville Italian at its 
worst in a tasteless performance. 
French 
director 


the 
his 


Somehow 
wright and 


play- 
suc- 


adept 
British 


ceeded in maintaining the interest of 
most scenes and in relating most of 
them externally, but without actually 
relating them inwardly. The chief de- 
fect of the play is that the whole is very 


much smaller than the sum of its parts 
would suggest. With the issue tenuous 
and the motivations vague, and with a 
great scattering of historical or pseudo- 
historical detail, we are ultimately left 
with nothing more meaningful than 
regret that the friendship of Becket and 
Henry II should have broken up. It is 
even a question whether we are obliged 
to feel this regret very deeply since 
Becket remains an enigma and Henry’s 
affections border on the ludicrous—and 
not so much because they are apparently 
homosexual (as I think his jealous 
Queen implies) but because he is so 
stupidly irritable and monomaniacal in 
the Broadway production. Ultimately the 
Glenville production proves to be a 
penetrable facade, and behind it will be 
found hardly anything that is not merely 
cloudy history, shallow biography, and 
out-of-focus sentiment. Only a point of 
view could have made the history and 
biography meaningful and transformed 
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sentiment into conviction. I suspect it 
was there in the play—in the dramat- 
ically submerged though baldly stated 
idea that the deracinated Becket needed 
to attach himself to a cause that would 
give hm a high purpose and self-respect. 
Sartre would have made some such 
point the center and justification of his 
play. But if Anouilh brought a point of 
view to Becket, he was apparently un- 
willing or unable to entrust himself 
to it sufficiently. In Becket, as in so 
much else he has written, Anouilh 
stands at the fringes of feeling and 
thought, trains romantically colored 
lights on the realities of alienation or 
failure, and sprinkles the human scene 
with irony as a substitute for conviction. 
And, I might add, as a solace and con- 
firmation for the sense of defeat rather 
than as a stimulus or challenge. The 
difference between Becket and some 
earlier plays by Anouilh is that the large 
dimensions of costume drama and spec- 
tacle simply smother any subtle and 
oblique artistry of which he has proved 
capable in other plays while the huge 
labor of a history play promises the 
playgoer a work of epic stature which 
Anouilh, the suave Parisian, does not 
provide and may be constitutionally 
incapable of providing. If nothing else, 
Becket is useful as a means of measuring 
the talent of one of the most highly 
regarded playwrights of our time. 
Fortunately, the early fall theatre had 
one radically different, a modest and 
essentially fulfilled, piece of writing to 
display on its counter when the in- 
defatigable David Merrick presented A 
Taste of Honey by Shelagh Delaney. 
Miss Delaney was nineteen years old 
when she wrote the play, which won 
instant and well merited acclaim in 
England. The American production, a 
virtual duplication of the British with 
Angela Lansbury and Joan Plowright 
in the principal parts of a flightly 
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mother and her neglected daughter, 
met with an equally warm reception on 
Broadway. It is a little play made big 
as life by the sensitiveness of the writing, 
a sensitiveness without the slightest 
evasion of reality and with hardly any 
concession to sentimentality. 

The locale is a dreary factory town, 
the family story is tawdry, and the 
mother’s self-indulgence sends her lonely 
daughter to seek solace in a brief affair 
with a handsome Negro sailor who does 
not keep his promise to return within 
six months and marry her. The girl, 
who is now carrying his child, is saved 
from despair only by the watchfulness 
of a homosexual friend affectingly 
played by Andrew Ray. He is a lad 
whose gauche attempts to behave in a 
manly manner and whose feminine tal- 
ents in keeping the home tidy and pre- 
paring it for the arrival of the baby 
dignify his relationship with the sloppy 
and bewildered girl. The mother, after 


having lost her playboy lover to a 
buxom rival, returns just when the 
young man has everything under con- 
trol. Sentimentally she proposes to take 
charge of her daughter and drives the 


boy away, but makes herself scarce 
again once the girl tells her the child 
she is carrying may be a black baby. 
The girl goes into labor a moment after 
she has been left alone. 

That is about all there is to the play, 
and I suppose it would be accurate to 
call it a slice-of-life. But commonplace 
realism is surmounted by the setting, 
which combines an outdoor scene with 
a skeletal rendition of the apartment in 
which most of the action transpires; 
and the production includes on the 
stage a small jazzband, which accom- 
panies some of the action and provides 
incidental jazz music for the blackouts 
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that separate one scene from another. 
A wry and poignant piece of poetic 
realism on stage, A Taste of Honey 
provided the early season’s most grati- 
fying Broadway production even if the 
character of the neglectful mother was 
somewhat ambiguously presented, per- 
haps as a sop to Broadway's queasy 
stomach, as well as a result of Angela 
Lansbury overly farcical playing in con- 
trast to Joan Plowright’s flawless por- 
trait of a lost but vital young person. 
Especially noteworthy was the tact with- 
out evasiveness that appeared in the 
treatment of the homosexual youth, 
proving that Miss Delaney is one new 
playwright who can avoid sensation- 
alism without avoiding reality. More- 
over, the gift of multiple characteriza- 
tion never failed the observant young 
author. In her work, characters that 
could have become stereotypes assert 
an individuality that makes persons of 
them; even the trollop of a mother is 
given qualifying moods and extenuating 
intentions. And a tale of woe that could 
easily have resembled old-fashioned la- 
ments for the seduced daughters of the 
lower orders acquires vitality and fresh- 
ness because instead of prating about 
sin, guilt, and forgiveness, the author 
relied on detached observation rather 
than sentiment. There are no_ ster- 
eotypes when the pregnant girl feels 
interest in her condition rather than 
maudlin fear or remorse, and there is 
no possibility of embarrassment in the 
audience when her homosexual friend 
takes over the running of the fearfully 
untidy house as a matter of course. It 
will be interesting to see what Miss 
Delaney will be able to do with more 
comprehensive and challenging matter 
as her talent matures and her horizons 
widen. 
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Hugh W. Gillis, Editor 


THEATRICAL THEORY AND PRACTICE IN CURRENT 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
Clayton Garrison, University of California at Riverside 


Clearly one of the rewards of the the- 
atrical profession can be the satisfaction 
of self-discovery in a meaningful way of 
life. It is fortunate when those who have 
made this discovery can articulate their 
experiences as exhilaratingly as Moss 
Hart in Act One and as penetratingly as 
Tyrone Guthrie in A Life in the The- 
atre, 

I doubt that anyone’s life is as well- 
structured as Moss Hart’s Act One, not 
even Moss Hart’s life. Its functional 
delineation of personalities, causal rela- 
tion of events, calculated climaxes, 
timed reversals, masterful manipulation 
of crisis, and neat resolution all seem a 
little too pat. Yet Mr. Hart’s compulsion 
to translate life into vignettes of drama 
has resulted in a superb autobiography. 
He writes in a prose that is easy in style, 
ingratiating in tone, brisk in movement, 
and brilliant in wit. To read it is an 
exciting and illuminating, as well as an 
enervating experience, for Mr. Hart in- 
volves the reader in the toils of a the- 
atrical career. 

The first half of the memoirs, Part 
One, might be called a prelude to a the- 
atrical career. Its pages disclose Mr. 
Hart’s restless and compulsive desire to 
identify with the theatre; and it spans 
those years from his unhappy childhood 
to his early twenties when he resolved 
to become a playwright. What strikes 
one so forcefully is his persistence, his 
mastery of survival in one of the most 
precarious of all professions. 

Mr. Hart attributes his success to two 


motivating forces: “a goad” and “a 
goal.” The goad was poverty. If the 
reader wearies at all with Act One, Mr. 
Hart’s repeated discussions on the evils 
of poverty will probably be the cause. 
His goal was the theatre on Broadway. 
“The theatre is not so much a _ profes- 
sion as a disease,” he writes, “and my 
first look at Broadway was the begin- 
ning of a lifelong infection.” 

One of the rewards of reading about 
Hart’s engaging, early experiences in 
the theatre is a kind of private dialectic 
made possible by his firm pronounce- 
ments on acting, directing, and_play- 
writing. He believes that accomplished 
actors have a “magic of personal chem- 
istry” and that “no voodoo of acting 
method, however high-minded, can 
bring it about, nor is there any direc- 
torial sorcery that I have ever observed 
that can make it happen.” Acting is 
more of a peculiarity of the personality 
than the result of disciplined training. 
It is the gift of the gods rather than the 
result of education, technical training, 
or a Stanislavskian submersion. 

As for directing, Mr. Hart does not 
believe in wasting “endless time in dis- 
cussing motivation and inner orienta- 
tion,” nor in indulging in “the mean- 
ingless patois and sophistry that pass so 
often for the directorial touch.” The 
primary responsibility of the director is 
“the creation of a climate of security 
and peace, in which actors can do their 
best work. And he creates this most 
surely by assuming and maintaining an 
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ironclad control of the proceedings from 
the moment the actors pass through the 
stage door on the first day of rehearsals 
until the curtain rises on the opening 
night in New York.” Mr. Hart abhors 
the pseudo-psychiatric climate created 
by what he refers to as the newer school 
of directing. And his old fashioned 
point-of-view is, indeed, refreshing. 

Playwriting, Mr. Hart contends, can- 
not be taught. One learns dramatic 
structure from examining the inner 
construction of plays by reading the 
plays themselves. The rest is talent 
which “requires neither education nor 
technical training.” 


Whereas Part One argues that acting, 
directing, and playwriting cannot be 
taught, Part Two discloses in dramatic 
detail Hart’s tutorial relationship with 
Kaufman in their collaboration on 
Once in a Lifetime. “And if it is true 
that no more eager disciple ever sat at 
the feet of a teacher, it is equally 
true that no_ disciple ever 
treated with more infinite patience and 
understanding.” Apparently Mr. Hart 
feels that Mr. Kaufman taught him 
something about playwriting; and Mr. 
Hart accepts the validity of this kind of 
learning because it takes place in a pro- 
fessional laboratory “in back of the 
proscenium.” If it were possible for an 
autobiography to have a hero, Mr. Hart 
remarks that the hero would be George 
S. Kaufman. In fact, much of the ma- 
terial in the second half of Act One 
contributes to a sympathetic portraiture 
of Mr. Kaufman as a disciplined writer 
and an industrious director. 


Mr. Hart’s childhood, his humorous 
and tormented experiences as a summer 
camp director, his friendships and the 
innumerable complications and_rever- 
sals in writing, re-writing, and produc- 
ing Once in a Lifetime are presented 
brilliantly, and, at times, hilariously in 
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an autobiography that has the mo- 
mentum of a first rate play. 

Tyrone Guthrie’s A Life in the The- 
atre is less of a personal confession and 
more of a professional document than 
Hart’s Act One. Unlike Hart, Guthrie 
is not driven by a demoniac desire to 
be successful in the professional theatre 
nor by a compulsion to make money. 
Mr. Guthrie’s style is direct, his tone is 
unassuming, his remarks are stimulat- 
ing, and his conclusions are convincing. 

Guthrie believes that “the purpose of 
theatre is to show mankind to himself, 
and thereby to show to man God’s 
image.” He contends that this is done 
by ritual, not by illusion. Hence Guthrie 
dislikes the restrictions which the pic- 
ture frame stage places on Shake- 
spearean plays, and, if there is a central 
argument in the book, it is for a sim- 
ple, platform stage uncomplicated with 
scenic devices. Only in this way can 
Shakespeare be played with the variety 
and subtlety demanded by the script. 
Mr. Guthrie makes clear his distaste for 
nineteenth century rhetoric, and equally, 
his aversion to contemporary Shake- 
spearean performances where the actors 
hury the purple passages “under a 
tumulus of ‘Methodist’ introversion, 
and pass quickly on to the next 
Freudian symbol.” 

Mr. Guthrie’s criticism of American 
actors and their limited acting style is 
pointed and valid. He observes that 
American actors seem to feel that the 
development of a technique of classical 
style is in no way related to an honest 
self-expression: “In long term, the con- 
tent and the manner of artistic expres- 
sion are indivisible.” For the most part, 
Mr. Guthrie finds naturalistic acting a 
“constipated manifestation of nothing 
at all.” He considers the Method’s chief 
error lies in approaching a play “as a 
psychological document and with the 
doctrinaire preconception . . . that all 
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serious plays can be brought to life if 
the acting is ‘real.’” 

Mr. Guthrie’s comments on directing 
are equally illuminating. He argues for 
a sensible use of literary criticism in 
planning a production, praising scholars 
for the elucidation of textual difficulties, 
but reminding the actor and director of 
the limitations of literary criticism of 
works intended to be realized in theatri- 
cal terms. His comments on how a di- 
rector communicates his ideas to a cast 
are splendid. He says it is better to 
communicate by implication than by ex- 
plication. “If there is indeed an art of 
direction . . . then much more important 
is the director’s relation with the 
players, not on the conscious and practi- 
cal level, but on a plane where com- 
munication is articulate in words 
and signs, where influence is exerted not 
by precept but by evocation.” The only 
Mr. Guthrie 


not 


way to learn to direct, 
argues, 

Mr. Guthrie bases his beliefs on a 
covetable professional career; his work 
with the Old Vic is especially impres- 
sive. He counts his inability to ade- 
quately integrate and administer the 
ballet, opera, and drama companies of 
the Old Vic and Sadler’s Wells the most 
serious failure of his professional life. 


is to direct. 


A Life in the Theatre reveals a stimu- 
lating and energetic mind at work in 
the theatre. Mr. Guthrie’s comments on 
the craft of acting and directing should 
be required reading for all students, 
and, of course, all professionals in the 
American theatre. 

Blanche Yurka’s Dear Audience, al- 
though not intended to be an autobi- 
ography, is of considerable less stature 
than Act One and A Life in the The- 
atre. It is the kind of “guide to the en- 
joyment of theatre” that does more 
harm than good for the theatrical pro- 
fession. Her ideas are shallow, there is 
little continuity of thought within the 
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chapters, and there is no meaningful 
interrelationship among the chapters. 
Her style is saccharine, her tone is con- 
descending, and her comments, in gen- 
eral, lack substance. 

Most of the material in the first chap- 
ters reads like a diluted distillation of 
Sheldon Cheney’s The Theatre. There 
is little to commend Miss Yurka’s dis- 
cussion of theatrical history. Her gen- 
eralizations are poorly, and sometimes 
inaccurately, documented. I found it 
dificult to get beyond such chapter 
headings as ‘What Makes ‘Thespis 
Tick?,” “The Making of Magic,” and 
“The Power and the Glory.” Miss Yurka 
says that the purpose of her book is “to 
share with you some of the thrills, the 
excitement, the deeply moving experi- 
ences.I have lived through in a lifetime 
of theatre on both sides of the curtain.” 
What does shine through her dis- 
appointing commentary is the enthusi- 
asm of an earnest and dedicated actress. 
An impressive list of credits certainly 
distinguishes her as a_ successful per- 
former. And she is at her best in Dear 
Audience when she is talking about the 
craft of acting. 
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ACT ONE. By Moss Hart. New York: Random 
House, 1959; pp. 444- $5.00. 

A LIFE IN THE THEATRE. By 
Guthrie. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
357- $5-95- 

DEAR AUDIENCE. By Blanche Yurka. New 
York: Prentice Hall, 1959; pp. 167. $3.00. 


Tyrone 
1959> PP- 


LES DECORATEURS DE THEATRE: CIN- 
QUANTE ANS DE SPECTACLE EN 
FRANCE. By Raymond Paris: 
Librarie Théatrale, 1955; pp. 222+193 black 
and white plates. $7.50. 


Cogniat. 


STAGE DESIGN. By Guido Frette. Milan: 
Casa editrice Gérlich, 1956; pp. xl+184 with 
130 black and white plates. $8.50. 

Roth of these volumes cover approximately 
the same period of time—the first half of the 
twentieth century, and in this day when the 
cost of book publishing makes it almost pro- 
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hibitive to publish any book with a multitude 
of pictures, it is pleasant to find these two 
handsome picture books on scene design availa- 
ble at relatively low prices. 

Raymond Cogniat, author of Les Décorateurs 
de Thédtre needs no introduction to those 
familiar with the literature of contemporary 
scene design; his earlier and beautifully illus- 
trated Décors de Thédtre (Paris, 1930) is a 
standard work on continental scene design of 
the period following the first world war. In 
Les Décorateurs de Thédtre Cogniat has assem- 
bled and arranged a pictorial history of French 
scene design from 1goi1 to the present, which 
indeed become the source book on 
French scene design for the first half of the 
twentieth century. The text, in French, in- 
cludes a history of French theatrical decora- 
tion, a survey of the influence of the motion 
picture on scene design in France, a discussion 
of the leading French directors their 
“decorators” and a most interesting defense 
of the easel painter in the theatre. Cogniat’s 
“Essai d’Esthetique de la Mise-en-scéne,” pub- 
lished originally in Masques (#10, Paris, 1947), 
included. And finally, the catalogue 
the French designers and_ their 
1g00 should prove of 


should 


and 


is also 
raisonné of 
principal 
great value. 


works since 

Scene Design by Guido Frette - (published 
simultaneously in Italian as Orientamenti della 
Scenografia and in French as Le Décor, 1904- 
1954) is a collection of articles and plates which 
appeared originally in the Italian magazine 
Prospettive, published by G. G. Gorlich in 
Milan. Prospettive, incidentally, is a most 
handsome magazine, lavishly illustrated in 
color, devoted to art and art exhibitions, mod- 
ern architecture, interior decoration and stage 
design (it is lamentable that we do not have a 
similar magazine in America) which has 
appeared three times a year in Italy since 
1951. Frette, who served as editor of 
the section on scene design from 1951 to 1956 
has reprinted in Scene Design several articles 
and three hundred photographs and 
plates of scene and costume designs. The essays 
by Nicola Benois, Gianni Vagnetti, Guido 
Marussig, Maria Vellani Marchi, Emanuele Uz- 
zati, Pino Casarini and Piero Zuffi represent 
the very best of aesthetic thought on scene de- 
sign by contemporary Italian designers. The 
plates are arranged in two sections: the first 
historical and the second contemporary. 

The aesthetic attitudes expressed in these 
two books may come as something of a sur- 
prise to American students of the aesthetics of 
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over 
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scene design. While in America we teach and 
practice Gordon Craig’s organic theory of play 
production to an extent that it has almost 
become a banality, in France and Italy the 
scene designer does not adhere to the theory 
of self-abnegation so prevalent among Ameri- 
can designers since Robert Edmond Jones first 
professed it in the early days of the battle of 
the new stagecraft in These 
tinental designers are painters first, scene de- 
signers second. Although space unfortunately 


America. con- 


does not allow a detailed and lengthy discus- 
may be stated that these books 
reveal that in France and Italy the scene de- 
signer is still considered a painter primarily 
and called a “decorator of the theatre.” And, 
as revealed in Piero Zuffi's essay, ‘““The Scenic 
Artist and the Theatre,” wherein he calls for 
the designer to become a “man of the theatre,” 
not just a painter, it appears that in some areas 
of the Italian theatre the precepts of Craig 
are just beginning to register. 

Both books, as are most foreign texts, are 
available through Stechert-Hafner, Inc., 31 East 
1oth Street, New York City. 

Orvitte K. Larson 
Ohio University 
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THE SENSE OF HISTORY IN GREEK AND 
SHAKESPEAREAN DRAMA. By Tom F. 
Driver. York: University 
Press, 1960; pp. viiit+231. $5.50. 


New Columbia 
In a thoroughly precise, searching, and ex- 
tended fashion, the author sets out to examine 
the differences in treatment of history (or 
event in time) of Greek and Shakespearean plays. 
He seeks to explain these differences by look- 
ing at the diverse cultural outlooks of Greek 
and Elizabethan times, and he then points out 
the effects upon style and structure in the plays. 
In his introductory chapter on “Drama and 
History,” he states: 
if it can be discovered that a certain gen- 
eral conception of history 
within a given age, then there is reason to 
suspect that the drama of that age will re- 
flect that conception in its structure. That 
variant structures are evident in Greek and 
Shakespearean drama, and that the assump- 
tions regarding time and history in their 
respective ages go far to account for them 
is the thesis presented here. 


was assumed 


In most orderly fashion, Professor Driver then 
goes on to examine the Hellenic approach to 
history as seen in the works of leading his- 
torians, poets, and philosophers. Thereafter, he 
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explores Judaeo-Christian concepts by illum- 
inating interpretation of Old and New Testa- 
between the 
the Greek in- 


it reveals 


ments. He stresses the difference 
two views in his contention that 
mainly with the event as 
natural law, whereas the Judaeo-Christian in- 
terest is largely in the effect of human 
sion upon sequence of event. 

In the main body of his 
Driver has presented four most intriguing and 
revelatory comparisons: The Persians and 
Richard Il; Oresteia and Hamlet; Oedipus 
Tyrannus and Macbeth; and Alcestis and The 
Winter's Tale. A careful look at the pairing of 
these plays will immediately impress the reader 
with the validity of the choices and the per- 
ceptivity of the author. The and 
Richard Ill are authentic “History” plays deal- 
ing with catastrophic events. The Oresteia and 
Hamlet are revenge tragedies and, incidentally, 
are each exceptionally long works, at least in 
terms of Greek and Shakespearean 
drama. Oedipus Tyrannus and Macbeth pre- 
sent us with the tragic destructions of their 
respective protagonists in compliance with the 
predictions revealed early in each play. Profes- 
sor Driver is at his best in presenting the na- 
ture and form of tragi-comedy, and the “resur- 
of Alcestis and Hermione from the 
dead are made the core of an excellent final 
comparison, Perhaps in the foregoing, I have 
not made sufficiently important the author's 
stressing of the basic difference between the 
relatively static interpretation of event in Greek 
drama and the evolving meaning to be found 
in movement through time in Shakespearean 
drama, but this point is clearly illustrated by 
him in each of his four comparisons. He points 
to the significant sense of motion achieved by 


terest is 
deci- 


book, Professor 


Persians 


extant 


rections” 


the succession of scenes in Shakespeare’s plays 
as contrasted with the balance achieved in the 
alternation of ode and episode in Greek plays. 

The one drawback of the book for this re- 
that editorial hand has not 
simplified its diction, e.g. “it is comparatively 
easy for the mind to imagine limits to space 


viewer is some 


or the conceptualized form of a dilemma in- 
volving quantitative relationships, but wherever 
existence in time is taken seriously infinity 
impinges at every moment.” 

This is essentially a literary, and to some 
extent, a philosophic study. Mr. Driver is a 
member of the faculty of Christian Theology 
at Union Theological Seminary. The emphases 
are frequently philosophical, not to say the- 
ological. For the teacher of dramatic literature, 


the book is a most interesting analysis and 
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thesis. It will help the practicing director to 
see each of the plays discussed as a unified 
whole. 
Ropert E. KENDALL 
Southern Connecticut State College 


GOETHE'S MAJOR PLAYS. By Ronald Pea- 
cock. New York: Hill and Wang, 1959; pp. 
ix+236. $3.95. 

By concentrating on those plays which take 
their place as Goethe’s most significant works 
Ronald Peacock has not only written an excel- 
lent introductory study, he has challenged tra- 
ditional through his brilliant and 
provocative book. Because he has limited his 
study to those plays that are complete and 
have had a life on the stage, Mr. Peacock has 
avoided the usual pitfalls and digressions and 
has developed a lucid and penetrating analysis 
of Goethe's originality as a dramatist. This 


criticism 


essay must be considered a major critical con- 
tribution. 


Noting that Goethe’s sense of dramatic sub- 
stance was always associated with subjective 
views, Mr. Peacock gives careful attention to 
Gétz von Berlichingen, Clavigo, Stella, Egmont, 
Iphigenie auf Tauris, Torquato Tasso and 
Faust Part I. From the brilliant analysis of 
these plays it is apparent that Goethe's striv- 
ing for form results in a didactic near-allegori- 
cal drama through which he expresses his own 
dilemmas and his philosophic conquest of them. 


Mr. Peacock unifies the divergent aspects of 
Gotz von Berlichingen by noting that while the 
play is primarily of historical value it does 
reveal the central, idealized figure which in- 
corporates some finer human value within its 
chronicle treatment. Clavigo, disregarded by 
most critics, is important in this analysis be- 
cause it depicts the embryonic development of 
the philosophical dilemma. It reveals Goethe's 
philosophical awareness of conflicting “goods” 
and a desire for resolution in the affirmation 
of romantic faith. Stella is cited as another 
example of Goethe's impulse toward finding a 
non-tragic resolution since it reveals his feel- 
ings surging toward affirmation and_ fulfill- 
ment. In Egmont, the history is subordinate to 
the character and to the author’s invocation to 
freedom because the play displays the char- 
acter and allows Goethe to walk around it in 
the guise of various persons. The tendency 
toward a dramatic composition held together 
by unity of theme becomes apparent. 

Iphigenie auf Tauris continues the trend 
toward a philosophic drama wherein the central 
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character is the focus for the group of themes 


upon which the play is constructed. Mr. Pea-’ 


cock notes that it is an ethical play with an 
affirmative ending and shows that Goethe was 
“most at home with a symbolic or quasi- 
allegorical kind of drama in verse, using per- 
sons and fictions to express the fears, and 
hopes, and desires of his own philosophizing 
about life.’ This practice is continued in 


Torquato Tasso because the personal drama 
is balanced against meditation as Tasso comes 
into conflict with values and ideals represented 
by groups of persons. Here Mr. Peacock notes 
that while Goethe does not identify himself 
with Tasso, the work as a whole is an expres- 
sion of his ethical progress. 


Faust Part I is a drama with orthodox claims 
and is included in this study, while Part II 
is omitted because it is more poem than play. 
It is noted that the Prolog makes it apparent 
that Mephistopheles must lose because he 
offers less than Faust wants. After the wager, 
the value sought is the “good” and Faust be- 
comes more an “Idea” as he is brought into 
contact with representative aspects of life. The 
final judgment is in terms of religious imagery 
which declares that life and experience are 
precious and that it is good to embrace them. 
Mr. Peacock points out that this play, often 
obscured by “bedazzled reverence” is a work 
of its time and contains an ethical demonstra- 
tion of philosophical romanticism. It is the 
final elaboration of the themes running through 
the major plays, and, although its surface 
structure seems different, the skeletal structure 
is the same because the central figure is a 
portrait, with episodes falling into a loosely 
connected sequence rather than a carefully 
articulated plot. The author finds that the 
recurrent pattern is of one or two characters 
who are symbols of Goethe, or part of Goethe. 
Around them are developed supporting circum- 
stances rather than a plot. In this way Goethe 
used drama to express his own induction into 
feeling. 


This study is carefully illustrated with perti- 
nent references from each of the major works. 
Df great importance to the general reader is 
the addition of simple translations for all the 
quoted passages in the body of the text. The 
book is an excellent illustration of how a criti- 
cal work can be scholarly and thorough with- 
out being dull. 

DELMAR E. SOLEM 
University of Miami 
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A THEATER IN YOUR HEAD. By Kenneth 
Thorpe Rowe. New York: Funk and Wag- 
nall’s, 1960; pp. 438. $6.95. 

Out of his experience in the professional as 
well as the educational theatre, Professor Ken- 
neth Thorpe Rowe of the University of Michi- 
gan, author of Write That Play and editor of 
the University of Michigan Plays series, has 
written a book which should prove an interest- 
ing and valuable aid to teachers of drama and 
their students. There has long been a need for 
an uncomplicated and knowledgeable approach 
to the drama as writing designed to be read as 
if performed. The continuing search for the 
proper text to use in an introductory theatre 
course might well bring this book close atten- 
tion. 

The jacket of A Theater In Your Head 
describes the volume as offering “a complete 
dramaturgy for the reading of plays, from 
experiencing the play by visualization of pro- 
duction through understanding by analysis to 
the final pleasure of evaluation by principles 
of criticism.” Assuming that this audience 
is essentially one of readers, Professor Rowe 
attacks in a lucid and logical manner the prob- 
lem of creating understanding of, and eventual 
appreciation for, the play as writing designed 
for performance. “Before any work of literature 
can be honestly evaluated it must be under- 
stood. To be understood it must have been ex- 
perienced. To experience a play by reading is 
an act of creative imagination.” In furnishing 
a guide to experiencing a play by reading, 
Professor Rowe gives heavy emphasis to the 
subsidiary and interpretive areas of the the- 
atre. The manner in which he explores the 
contributions of the scenic artist, the actor, the 
director—even the producer—is a model of 
revelatory exposition and should certainly open 
up hours of classroom discussion to any who 
use this book. That one may not agree totally 
with the approach used, or some of the con- 
clusions drawn (Rowe seems to champion The 
Crucible as a far more rewarding play for study 
and appreciation than Death of a Salesman, for 
instance) does not lessen the possible value of 
this book. Theses are documented with con- 
siderable original material the vigor of 
these sources should provide considerable stim- 
against or enthusiastic 


and 


ulation of argument 
agreement with them. 

The contemporary feel of this book is per- 
haps one of its major joys. It is gratifying to 
find the author drawing freely on theatrical his- 
tory as fresh as The Chairs, J]. B., and West 
Side Story. The happy use of such recent ma- 
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terials will make the book extremely attractive 
to those who are tired of texts which seem to 
demonstrate that the late 20’s and g0’s, par- 
ticularly in the United States, saw the apex of 
theatrical achievement in the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

The technical organization of this book is 
well handled. in the preliminary section, “Ex- 
periencing the Play,’” Rowe presents the play- 
wright’s collaborators, and provides ample il- 
lustrative material, topped with hitherto un- 
published selections from John . Gielgud’s 
prompt book for The Lady’s Not for Burning 
and Elia Kazan’s Death of a 
Salesman. There are several photographs of 
settings by Joe Mielziner and Oliver Messell 
and a most appreciative section on the prob- 
scene and cos- 


notebooks for 


lems and contributions of the 
tume designer’s art. The second section, “Un- 


derstanding the Play,” presents methods of 


getting at the intention of the playwright, an 
exegesis of dramatic types, and a very good 
treatment of the modern movements in play- 
writing—“the varied forms [that] have grown 
out of fresh conceptions of content and pur- 
pose for drama and are inseparable from mean- 


ing’—from Realism through Expressionism, 
Dadaism and Surrealism to Theatricalism. In 
the final section of the volume, “Evaluating the 
Play,” the author sets forth an approach to 
this problem and prints in its entirety a previ- 
ously unpublished critical success, Our Lan’ 
by Theodore Ward, as material for practical 
exercise and application of the reader’s own 
theories. 

Ostensibly A Theater In Your Head 
the reader of drama and designed to make his 
pastime more enjoyable and effective. With 
such an aim it will probably succeed. Its larger 
value for readers of ETJ will probably be as a 
is an effective introduction to the art 


is for 


text. It 
of the theatre. 

CLINTON J. ATKINSON, JR. 

Wesleyan University 


THE ART OF RUTH DRAPER: HER 
DRAMAS AND CHARACTERS. By Morton 
Dauwen Zabel. New York: Doubleday, 1960; 
PP: 373- $4-95- 

Professor Zabel (an American 
scholar, and currently Professor of English at 
from the 


critic and 


the University of Chicago) writes 
point of view of a devoted and 
friend, and as a patron of Ruth Draper’s art. 
His book is divided into two parts: Part one 
is a “Memoir,” and Part Two is a collection 


of Miss Draper’s monologues. 


articulate 
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Professor Zabel’s memoir (more than 100 
pages) gives details of Miss Draper’s family, 
her life, her friendships, her career, and her 
art of the one-woman theatre. Mr. Zabel’s 
style is at once fluent and precise. His docu- 
mentation is careful; his notes add clarity and 
interest to his text. If the tone of the memoir 
runs evenly laudatory, so does that of other 
critics of Miss Draper such as Brooks Atkin- 
son and Kenneth Tynan. 

Part Two is entitled “The Dramas of Ruth 
Draper” and includes thirty-five of her mon- 
ologues as well as an explanatory foreword by 
Professor Zabel. Stage directions are given so 
that the reader follow the action. (A 
helpful aid to perceiving the depth and vitality 
of these characterizations is RCA Victor LM 
1859, The Art of Ruth Draper, a recording of 
three of the monologues. Miss Draper made 
this recording in 1954 at the age of seventy.) 
Photographs of Miss Draper, her family and 
friends, illumine the memoir, and pictures of 
Miss Draper as various of her “characters” en- 


may 


liven the dramas. 

An informative appendix completes the book 
with (1) stage requirements for the thirty-five 
monologues; (2) a tabulation of characters 
portrayed (54) and of characters evoked (330) 
in the thirty-five monologues (a total of 384!); 
and (3) an editor’s note citing the author's 
sources both for Miss Draper’s dramas and for 
his memoir. 

The book is thoughtfully conceived and exe- 
cuted. It makes an interesting and valuable 
contribution first to students of acting, of the 
theatre, and of speech as an art, and second to 
the vast and devoted audience of Miss Draper. 
Its contribution to the former lies in an ex- 
plication of characterization as Miss Draper 
saw it. She felt that “curiosity and energy in 
herself, and imagination in her audience” were 
the three essential elements of her work. “Your 
curiosity must take you outside of yourself so 
that you cease to exist and the thing you 
pretend you are takes your place. ... One must 
have vitality to project one’s self into an imag- 
ined life and then to project this across the 
footlights into the minds of the audience. .. . 
But it is the audience that must supply the 
imagination. What is really important is 
not to put anything ‘over,’ but to bring the 
audience up onto the stage and into the scene 
with you.” She believed that the art of the 
drama consisted of bringing the actor and the 
audience together and in fusing their minds 
and feelings in “an imagined reality.” Finally, 
to those who have known Ruth ‘Draper's work 
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as members of her audience, this book will 
renew their experience of pleasure in her 
performance. 
CouRTANEY Brooks 
San Jose State College, California 


OF AMERICAN 
J. Bronstein. New 
1960; pp. 


THE PRONUNCIATION 
ENGLISH. By Arthur 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
320. $5.00. 

The book is divided into three sections: the 
first provides the student with basic concepts, 
definitions, and attitudes regarding the Amer- 
ican language, the second analyzes the individ- 
ual sounds of the language, and the third 
explores ‘the nature of sound changes in context. 

Part One is excellently done. The student is 
introduced to the sound system of American 
‘English by means of the International Phonetic 
Alphabet. The concept of the phoneme, which 
is often confusing to the beginning student, 
is carefully and clearly explained. One aspect 
of the speech of the United States which many 
texts either ignore or refer to in passing is 
that of the standard regional dialects. Mr. 
Bronstein explains this facet of the language 
extremely well, including the historical back- 


grounds. The treatment of three basic societal 
dialects—the literary, the colloquial, and the 


sub-standard or illiterate—will be a_revela- 
tion to many students, and should prove a 
great motivating force in the improvement of 
pronunciations. 

The second sections of the 
imately one-half. of the text, is 
detailed analyses of the individual 
the American language. The discussion of 
consonants, vowels and diphthongs is_ well 
handled on the whole. Phoneticians will al- 
ways disagree on minor points, but the system 
of notations used here is sound and scholarly. 
Mr. Bronstein includes some material which 
may prove too difficult for the beginning stu- 
dent. For example, many students are com- 
pletely confused by the different uses of the 
vowel-colored r’s and the consonantal r, and 
here the author contributes to the confusion 
by using the hooked-schwa as either a vowel 
or as a consonant. Certainly there are sound 
arguments for such usage, but where the stu- 
dent begins using the entire alphabet from the 
start rather than with a few selected sounds, 
this particular detail could be reserved for 
later consideration. Also included in the analy- 
ses of the vowels and diphthongs is the con- 
troversial “barred i” sound, a mid-centered i. 


book, approx- 
devoted to 
sounds of 
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This refinement is little understood and _ fre- 
quently undifferentiated by many trained pho- 
neticians. The final unaccented sound heard in 
words spelled with a final y, ie, or e, such as in 
the words city, movie, and posse are transcribed 
with the tense, high-front vowel i sound. This 
reviewer feels that emphasis on the more lax 
high-front vowel i sound for such unstressed 
sounds is preferable. 

Part Three, consisting of four chapters, 
covers sound changes, the major types of assim- 
ilation as well as dissimilation, pronunciation 
problems, stress, pitch, and the melody and 
rhythm of American English. 

Mr. Bronstein introduces the student to 
connected speech from the outset, both in 
reading printed transcriptions and in writing. 
This is excellent pedagogy. There is some drill 
material provided, but not nearly enough if 
this text were used in a course in phonetics. 
Many instructors will like this, preferring to 
use their own material or allowing the students 
to find their own material for transcription. 

Mr. Bronstein’s approach to the problem of 
teaching phonetics and pronunciation is new 
and vigorous, and the text is clearly and in- 
terestingly written. There are numerous maps, 
charts, and drawings, and following each chap- 
ter review questions and a bibliography for 
further study are given. With the addition of 
more drill material, this text should prove most 
satisfactory in a course which is oriented to- 
ward General American Dialect. The Pronun- 
ciation of American English could be effectively 
used as either reference sup- 
plementary text in Voice and Diction courses, 
or as the principal text in American English 
Speech for foreign students. 

AvpEN H. SMITH 
San Jose State College, California 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


AMERICA’S LITERARY REVOLT. By Mic- 
hael New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1959; pp. 176. $4.50. 


Yatron. 


THE ASPECTS OF MODERN DRAMA. By 
M. W. Steinberg. New York: Henry Holt, 
1960; pp. vit+633. $3.00 paper. 

THE BEST PLAYS OF 1958-1959. Edited by 
Louis Kronenberger. New York: Dodd, Mead 
and Co., 1959; pp. x+405. $6.00. 


BROADWAY'S BEST, 1959. Edited by John 
Chapman. New York: Doubleday and Co., 


1959; PPp- 332- $4.50. 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


CHEKHOV THE DRAMATIST. By David 
Magarshack. New York: Hill and Wang, 1960; 
pp. xlit+go1. $1.45 paper. 

CHINESE COSTUME IN TRANSITION. By 
A. C. Scott. New York: Theatre Arts Books, 
1960; pp. 110. $3.25. 

THE CLASSIC NOH THEATRE OF JAPAN. 
By Ezra Pound and ‘Ernest Fernollosa. New 
York: New Directions, 1960; pp. 163. $1.25 
paper. 

COLETTE. By Elaine Marks. New Brunswick: 
Rutgers Univ. Press, 1960; pp. 265. $5.00. 


DISCOVERING DANCE. By Rachel Percival. 
London: Univ. of London Press, 1959; pp. 
136. 8/6 d. 


THE ELIZABETHAN PRIVATE THEATRES: 
FACTS AND PROBLEMS. By William A. 
Armstrong. The Society for Theatre Research 
Pamphlet Series: No. 6, 1957-58. London: 
Society For Theatre Research, 1958; pp. 17. 
No price given. 

THE FABULOUS SHOWMAN: LIFE AND 
TIMES OF P.T. BARNUM. By Irving Wal- 
lace. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1959; pp. 
xiiit+332. $5.00. 


FREE AND INEXPENSIVE EDUCATIONAL 
AIDS. By Thomas J. Pepe. New York: Dover 
Publishers, 1960; pp. xiit+289. $1.35 paper. 


A GLOSSARY OF THE PLAYS OF BERNARD 
SHAW. By Paul Kozelka. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1959; pp. 55- $1.50. 


GREEK TRAGEDY. By Gilbert Norwood. New 
York: Hill and Wang, 1960; pp. viit+394. 
$1.75 paper, $4.95 cloth. 

GUIDE TO GREAT PLAYS. By Joseph T. 
Shipley. Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1960; pp. viit+867. $10.00. 


IMPULSE i959: ARCH LAUTERER—POET 
IN THE THEATRE. No author given. Palo 
Alto: Impulse Publications, 1959; pp. 64. 
$1.50 paper. 

INTERNATIONAL THEATRE ANNUAL, 
NO. 4. Edited by Harold Hobson. New York: 
Grove Press, 1960; pp. 288. $4.75. 


AN INTERNATIONAL VOCABULARY OF 
TECHNICAL THEATRE TERMS. Edited 
by Kenneth Rae and Richard Southern. New 
York: Theatre Arts Books, 1960; pp. 139. 
$3.25. 


gil 


KING RICHARD iII (EDMUND KEAN’S 
PERFORMANCE). Edited by Alan S. Dow- 
ner. London: Society For Theatre Research, 
1958; pp. xxiv+134. No price given. 


M.LA. PLAY PRODUCTION HANDBOOK. By 
M.I.A. Drama Committee of Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints. Salt Lake City: 
Desert News Press, 1959; pp. 247. $2.50. 


ON PLAYWRIGHTS, AND PLAYGOERS. By 
Booth Tarkington. Princeton: Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1959: pp. 100. $3.00. 


THE POET IN THE THEATRE. By Ronald 
Peacock. New York: Hill and Wang, 1960; 
pp. xiiit+198. $1.45 paper, $3.75 cloth. 


PRACTICAL STAGE LIGHTING. A _ mim- 
eographed syllabus by John Howard. Los 
Angeles: Los Angeles State College, 1960; pp. 
ii+46. No price given. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON ON’ SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by W. K. Wimsatt, Jr. New York: Hill 
and Wang, 1960; pp. xxxv+115. $1.25 paper, 
$3.50 cloth. 


A SELECTION FROM AROUND’ THE- 
ATRES. By Max Beerbohm. New York: 
Doubleday and Co., 1960; pp. 346. $1.45 
paper. 

SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE, 
1957-1959. Photos by Angus McBean, Intro- 
duction by Ivor Brown. New York: Theatre 
Arts Books, 1960; pp. 18+141 full page plates. 
$5.00. 


SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGIC HEROES. By Lily 
Bess Campbell. New York: Barnes and Noble, 
1959; pp. xiit+296. $1.95 paper. 

THE STAGE AND THE SCHOOL. By Kath- 
arine Anne Ommanney. New York: McGraw 
Hill, 1960; pp. xiv+530. $5.20. 


THE STUDY OF LITERATURE. By Sylvan 
Barnet, Morton Berman, and William Burto. 
Boston: Little, Brown, 1960; pp. xit+354. No 
price given. 

THEORY AND TECHNIQUE OF PLAY- 
WRITING. By John Howard Lawson. New 
York: Hill and Wang, 1960; pp. xxxii+313. 
$1.95 paper. 

TREASURY OF THE THEATRE FROM 
IBSEN TO IONESCO. Edited by John Gass- 
ner. New York: Henrv Holt and Co., 1960; 
pp. xvit+1275. $8.75. 
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TRENDS IN 20TH CENTURY DRAMA. By 
Frederick Lumley. New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1960; pp xiit+go4. $7.00. 


THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF THE THE- 
ATRE. By J. B. Priestley. New York: Double- 
day, 1959; pp. 69. No price given. 


WORKING UP A PART. By H. D. Albright. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1959; pp. x+246. 


$2.75 paper. 
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THE WORLD OF JEROME KERN. By David 
Owen. New York: Henry Holt, 1960; pp. 
xii+178. $3.95. 


AN INVITATION TO REVIEWERS 

The Editor of “Books in Review” urges all 
who are interested in reviewing books of impor- 
tance to the membership of AETA to express 
that interest and willingness by writing to him. 
Please state what field or fields are of greatest 
concern to you. Address your statement to: 
Hugh W. Gillis, State College, San _ Jose, 
California. 


DEBUT 
A special section for the 1961 AETA meetings in New York 


Papers in this section will be read by AETA members who have not previously 
delivered papers on a national program and who have not published an article in 
ETJ or QJS (or comparable journals in other fields) before January 1, 1961. The 
papers will be chosen by a board of three judges from those submitted to the board 
before April 15, 1961. The subjects should be related to the history and/or criticism 
of drama or the theatre; and should be scaled to approximately 2500 words. Manuscripts— 
prepared according to the MLA Style Sheet—should be postmarked before the April 
15 deadline and addressed to: H. D. Albright, Department of Speech and Drama, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Authors of papers submitted in the competition 
will be informed of the judges’ decision by May 15, 1961. 
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NEWS 


Eugene K. Bristow, Editor 


All AETA members, and others, are 
invited to send items to the News Edi- 
tor, ETJ, Department of Speech and 
Theatre, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. Deadlines are January 0, 
March zo, August zo, and October zo. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS 

At the UNiversiry OF MUNICH, twenty- 
eight Greek professors from the Univer- 
sities of Athens and Thessaloniki 
attended “Greek Week”, last summer. 
Lecture topics included philosophy, re- 
ligion, art, the works of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, and modern Greek literature. 
This “Greek Week” continued a tradi- 
tion started six years ago when the Uni- 
versity of Munich invited professors 
from the Sorbonne for a course of lec- 
tures. Since then Swiss, English, Scandi- 
navian and Italian “weeks” have been 
held in Munich. 

In Bercen, Norway the Seventh The- 
atre Congress of the Northern Countries 
was held last June. The Congress dealt 
with two main themes: (1) relations be- 
tween theatre and television, seeking a 
satisfactory compromise to difficulties; 
(2) basic training of actors, comparing 
various national methods, and _ sugges- 
tions for advanced training. Axel Otto 
Normann served as president of the 
Congress. 

The Forp Founpation recently an- 
nounced two grants, one in educational 
television and the other in educational 
radio. A grant of $474,500 was made to 
the Government of India for a four-year 
experimental program of educational 
television in the secondary schools of 
Delhi and New Delhi. To the Nigerian 


Broadcasting Corporation, the Founda- 
tion made a $210,000 grant for an edu- 
cational-radio project for secondary 
schools and teacher-training institutions 
to help offset a shortage of qualified 
teachers. Further information may be 
had by writing to The Ford Founda- 
tion, 477 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, .N. ¥. 

At ERLANGEN, GERMANY student the- 
atre groups from ten European coun- 
tries participated in the tenth Interna- 
tional Students Theatre Festival held 
from July 29 to August 6. Twenty-three 
plays were performed in the restored 
Markgrafen-Theater, and topics in- 
cluded Brecht’s contribution to the the- 
atre, modern writing for the theatre in 
the English-speaking world, and_ the 
theatrical use of the term absurd. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 

NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ‘TELEVISION 
AND RApio CENTER (NET) has reported 
the recent growth of local educational- 
television (ETV) stations as well as the 
development of new programs. With an 
estimated 20 million weekly viewers to- 
day, the number of ETV stations has 
increased from four in 1954 to 46 today, 
with eight more stations under way. 
Programs recently developed include 
“NET Drama Festival,” six two-hour 
productions: Henry V, Julius Caesar, 
Lower Depths, The Master Builder, She 
Stoops to Conquer, and The Death of 
Socrates. Further information may be 
had by writing to Ced Frederickson, Na- 
tional Educational Television and 
Radio Center, 10 Columbus Circle, New 
York 19, N. Y. 
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The New York Pusic Liprary is 
planning an exhibit of educational and 
summer theatre productions to be shown 
from July 1 to September 30, 1961. 
Since the exhibit will coincide with the 
AETA Silver Jubilee Convention in 
New York City, all AETA members are 
urged to send photographs as soon as 
possible. Although educational (includ- 
ing community) and/or summer the- 
atres may send as many photographs as 
they wish, not all photographs can be 
guaranteed exhibition. All material sub- 
mitted will become a permanent part of 
the Theatre Collection of the N. Y. 
Public Library. Deadline is June 1, 
1961. Additional instructions may be 
had by writing to George Freedley, 
Curator, Theatre Collection, N. Y. 
Public Library, Fifth Avenue at 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 


The FuNpD FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
EpucaTIon has announced an agreement 
with the Saturday Review for the publi- 
cation of a monthly supplement on edu- 
cation to be sponsored by the Fund be- 
ginning with the issue.of September 17, 
ig60. The purpose of the supplement is 
“to focus public attention on the basic 
educational problems facing the Ameri- 
can people today.” The section “will 
seek to provide accurate, authoritative, 
and up-to-date information and analysis 
from kindergarten through the univer- 
sity.” Paul Woodring has been selected 
as Education Editor, with John J. Scan- 
lon as Associate Education Editor. 
Further information may be had by 
writing to The Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, 477 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Tue AETA Rare Books oF THE THE- 
ATRE Series in collaboration with the 
University of Miami Press has just pub- 
lished Adolphe Appia’s The Work of 
Living Art, translated by H. Darkes Al- 
bright. It is available from the Univer- 
sity of Miami Press at $6.50 per copy. 
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At WESTERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY a 
new fine arts building was opened last 
fall. In addition to the speech wing, . 
housing offices and classrooms, the new 
building includes the University The- 
atre, seating 464. The department of 
speech and dramatic art has been newly 
organized and offers a full program in 
the fields of general speech, dramatic 
art, public address, speech education, 
and a beginning program of speech cor- 
rection. For further information write 
to Ronald C. Gee, Head, Department 
of Speech and Dramatic Art, Western 
Illinois University, Macomb, II]. 


The Forp Founpation recently an- 
nounced, in its annual report ending 
September 30, 1959, a total expenditure 
of $2,606,600 to the area of humanities 
and the arts. Of this amount, $950,000 
is being used to underwrite an eight- 
year demonstration of contemporary 
American opera. Grants-in-aid programs 
were established for theatre architects 
and designers, theatre directors, young 
ballet dancers, and poets and _ fiction 
writers to work closely with theatres or 
opera companies. Among Foundation 
grants to educational television in 1960 
was a $500,000 grant to the National 
Educational Television and Radio Cen- 
ter for the exchange of radio broadcasts 
between the United States and other 
countries. A $15,400 grant was recently 
made to the Institute of International 
Education for a program of visits to 
Western Europe by American graduate 
students in theatre design and architec- 
ture. Further information may be had 
by writing to The Ford Foundation, 
477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 


At SAN FERNANDO VALLEY STATE CoL- 
LEGE the department has _ recently 
occupied its new speech and theatre 
building. In addition to classrooms, TV 
and radio studio, concert hall, and cre-. 
ative drama studios, the new plant in- 
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cludes fully-equipped shops, a studio 
theatre, and a 4o00-seat major theatre. 
The studio theatre opened in October 
with Tiger at the Gates, while the major 
theatre will open in March when the 
college will serve as host to the meeting 
of the Southern California College 
Forensic Association and the Los 
Angeles High School Forensic League. 
Further information may be had by 
writing to William E. Schlosser, Depart- 
ment of Speech and Drama, San Fer- 
nando Valley State College, 18111 Nord- 
hoff St., Northridge, Calif. 

At UCLA a new College of Fine Arts, 
including the already established de- 
partments of art, theater arts and music, 
opened in September. William Melnitz, 
professor of theater arts, was appointed 
acting. dean. In addition to the recently 
completed music building and the Dick- 
son Art Center, a new theater arts plant 
is under construction. 


The NAsHVILLE CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
marked its goth anniversary with the 
dedication and opening of its new the- 
atre building in November. With ex- 
panded facilities (seating capacity 700), 
the group will provide an annual pro- 
gram of three plays to more than 
10,000 children. Opening the 1960-61 
season was The Twelve Dancing Prin- 
cesses by Tom Tichenor. Charles L. 
Doughty of Portland, Maine, has been 
appointed executive director of the new 
$250,000 theatre. 


TECHNICAL NEWS 


The U. S. Instrrure ror THFATRE TECHNOL- 
ocy has recently announced its first conference 
which will be held February 4 and 5, 1961, at 
the Juilliard School of Music in conjunction 
with the third ANTA National Assembly. The 
U. S. Institute was formed by the U. S. 
Center of the International Theatre  Insti- 
tute (ITI) in answer to “the need for a 
national non-profit organization represent- 
ing architectural, presentational, and opera- 
tional experience in the living theatre on the 
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academic, community, and legitimate theatre 
levels.” Last September the Advisory Committee 
of the U. S. Center of ITI approved the 
Certificate of Incorporation for the U. S. 
Institute for Theatre Technology and elected 
the Institute's first board of directors as follows: 
chairman, Thomas DeGaetani; vice-chairman, 
Robert Rowe Paddock; technical secretary, Joel 
Rubin; Arthur Benline, Harold Burris-Meyer, 
Edward C. Cole, John Cornell, Peter Cott, 
Walter Diehl, David Hays, Harry Horner, Eric 
Pawley, Jean Rosenthal, Ben Schlanger, Hans 
Sondheimer, Henry Wells. The Institute’s by- 
laws are being drafted and will be submitted 
for ratification by the Assembly at the In- 
stitute’s First Conference. For further infor- 
mation, write to ANTA, 1545 Broadway, New 
York 36, N.Y. 


At YALE UNiversity George C. Izenour, re- 
director of the electro- 
mechanical research laboratory, has recently 
received three grants. The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion has made two grants, the first of $23,000 
to expand the facilities of his laboratory and 
the second of $14,400 to create fellowships for 
training graduate students in drama in electro- 
mechanical work. The third grant of $17,000, 
from the Ford Foundation, will be shared with 
Paul Schweikher, chairman of the department 
of architecture, Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Its purpose is to enable professors Izenour 
and Schweikher “to design a theater complex.” 
Further information may be had by writing 
to George C. Izenour, School of Drama, Yale 


search associate and 


University, New Haven, Conn. 


RESEARCH NEWS 


At Onto Strate Universtry the Theatre Col- 
lection has expanded yearly its depository of 


theatrical items consisting of books, slides, 


photographic reproductions, models, art works, 
and microfilm. Primarily a depository of micro- 
film and reproductions, the Collection includes 


theatre architecture, acting, and 
stage design; English and American prompt 
books and acting editions; early American 
melodramas, English pantomimes; scene and 
costume designs, poster cuts and 
scrap books. One recent acquisition has been 
microfilms of items and records, selected by 
Mme. Sylvie Chevalley, from the Bibliothéque 
de la Comédie-Frangaise and from the Bib- 
liothéque Nationale. In addition to developing 
a workable classification system, the Theatre 
Collection has published a Bulletin since 1954. 
For further information write to John H. Mc- 
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Dowell, Director, O.S.U. Theatre Collection, 
Department of Speech, 205 Derby Hall, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 


At Texas CuristiAN Universiry Walther R. 
Volbach, currently preparing a biography of 
Adolphe Appia, would appreciate hearing from 
colleagues who have unpublished material, such 
as letters from, to or about Appia. Address all 
correspondence to Walther R. Volbach, De- 
partment of Theatre Arts, Texas Christian 
University, Fort Worth 29, Tex. 


At HELsINKI, FINLAND the Central Library 
for Theatre Art has been in operation for two 
years. Containing nearly all that has been 
written of and for the Finnish theatre, as well 
as selections from other countries, the Central 
Library contains a section of handwritten and 
typewritten plays and Finnish translations of 
plays which have never been printed in Finnish, 
the bulk consisting of play collections of the 
Finnish National Theatre. Further information 
may be had by writing to the Central Library 
for Theatre Art, Central Union of Finnish 
Theatre Organizations, Helsinki, Finland. 


The U. S. NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR 
UNESCO has recently announced the publica- 
tion of Orient—A Survey of Films Produced in 
Countries of Arab and Asian Culture which 
lists feature-length films and documentaries 
considered by the UNESCO National Commis- 
sions in the countries concerned to be rep- 
resentative of ways of life. Each film is classified 
by country of origin and subject and includes 
a plot summary and production data. This g2- 
page volume, of which a limited number of 
copies are available, may be obtained by writing 
to the Mass Communication Clearing House, 
UNESCO, 2 Place de Fontenoy, Paris 7e, France. 


PLAYWRITING CONTESTS 


The JoHN VAN DRUTEN FOUNDATION and 
UCLA have announced a competition open to 
all except those who have had a play pro- 
fessionally performed on a stage. No play will 
be accepted which has won a previous award, 
and only full-length, original plays, including 
musicals and plays for children will be con- 
sidered. A contestant may submit only one 
manuscript which must be accompanied by a 
signed entry blank. The winning play will 
receive a prize of $1,000 and a production at 
UCLA in the fall of 1961. Deadline for entries 
is January 6, 1961. Address all correspondence 
for entry blanks to Samuel Selden, Department 
of Theatre Arts, UCLA, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
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The SANTA BARBARA REPERTORY ‘THEATRE, 
INCORPORATED has announced a playwriting con- 
test with cash prize of $100. To be acted by 
adults and children, the play should be written 
for children, ages 6 to 14, with about 60 to go 
minutes playing time. Deadline is January 1, 
1961. Address correspondence and manuscripts 
to Santa Barbara Repertory Theatre, Inc., 11 
Arlington Avenue, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, in cooperation 
with NBC, has announced its contest for a new 
play on a religious theme. To be considered 
a play must be: on a religious theme; not more 
than one hour long in_ performance; un- 
published; written since January 1, 1959. Cash 
prizes of $250, $100, and $50 will be awarded. 
Deadline is January 1, 1961. Address cor- 
respondence and manuscripts to Robert E. 
Seaver, Director, Program in Religious Drama, 
Union Theological Seminary, 3041 Broadway, 
New York 27, N. Y. 


The THEATRE FOR YOUTH has 
announced its second annual playwriting con- 
test. To be acted by adults, plays should run 
about one hour and be suitable for children, 
ages eight to twelve. Receiving an award of 
$500, the winning play will be produced in 
April, 1961. “The subject should in some 
fashion involve Alaska.” Deadline is February 
15, 1961. Address correspondence and man- 
uscripts to The Honolulu Theatre for Youth, 
P. O. Box 3952, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


NEW PLAYS 


At the Universiry oF MARYLAND the following 


original plays have been presented during the 
past year: Groundhog Day by Fred Halliday, 
full-length verse play; The Parallel by Thomas 
E. Smith, one act melodrama; Some Kind of a 
Game by Norman Pearl, one act fantasy. Two 
new one-act plays by David Ochs will be pro- 


duced this semester: There Were in verse; 


Uptown Express, in prose. 


At InpIANA University the premiére of The 
King of the Golden River, a three-act adapta- 
tion by David S. Hawes of John Ruskin’s 
children’s story, was presented in November. 
Professor Hawes directed his own production. 
A new translation by Ann Jellicoe of Ibsen's 
Rosmersholm, originally produced in London 
during 1959-60, was presented by the Univer- 
sity Theatre in November. 
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PERSONAL NOTES 


The Secretary oF STATE has announced the 
appointment of Peggy Wood, President of 
ANTA to the National Commission for 
UNESCO. Bringing the total membership to 97, 
Miss Wood represents the Associated Actors 
and Artists of America. 


A New Rewicious DRAMA BULLETIN has been 
established by Father Anthony Zoghby of the 
Mobile Theatre Guild, Chairman of the Reli- 
gious Drama Committee for the South Eastern 
Theatre Conference. Address all correspondence 
to the Religious Drama Chairman, P. O. Box 
20, Mobile, Ala. 


At the UNiversiry OF OrEGON Tyrone Guthrie 
recently delivered a two-week lecture series on 
contemporary theatre. He also led informal 
discussions in several graduate seminars. Horace 
Robinson, in addition to serving as theatre 
consultant in the construction of new theatre 
buildings, has recently delivered addresses on 
theatre architecture at the University of Mon- 
tana and Cornell University. 


At OBeRLIN Coiece the Gilbert and Sullivan 
Players were featured last September on a 
radio program broadcast throughout France 
under the auspices of the Voice of America. 


At the AETA convention in Denver, Hubert 
Heffner of Indiana University was presented 
the AETA Award for 1960. 


At STANFoRD University, after a year’s leave 
in London, Robert Loper has returned to the 
theatre staff. In addition to serving as director 
for the Ashland (Oregon) Shakespearean Festi- 
val last summer he will direct The Alchemist 
for the Actors’ Workshop of San Francisco. 
George Willey will be on sabbatical leave 
during 1960-61. The department will be host 
to the Northwest Drama Conference in Feb- 
ruary. Plans for the conference include produc- 
tions by Stanford, San Jose State College, 
Palo Alto Community Theatre and Palo Alto 
Children’s Theatre. 


At the University oF GeorciA junior artists- 
in-residence this year include Liselohe Reichert 
from the University of Vienna and John Henry 
Davies from the Central School of Speech and 
Drama in London. 


At the State University oF Iowa James 


Clancy has returned after spending 1959-60 
in Europe as recipient of a Ford Foundation 
Grant. Howard Stein of the University of New 
Hampshire has replaced William R. Reardon 


$17 


who is currently visiting professor at Louisiana 
State University. Margaret Hall will spend the 
second semester as visiting professor at the 
University of Bristol (England) and will be 
replaced by Iris Brooke from the University of 
Bristol. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Adelphi College: Donald Canty; Hal Winter; 
Emil Hanna. 

Beaver College: 
stagecraft. 

Kansas State University: J. B. Stephenson, 
associate professor in charge of drama. 

Long Beach State College: Leo Goodman- 
Malamuth, associate professor and head of the 
speech and drama department. 

San Fernando Valley State College: Bert 
Barer, assistant professor in charge of radio and 
television; Glenn Pierce, assistant professor and 
designer-technician. 

South Carolina State College: Alfonso Sher- 
man, associate professor of speech and theatre 
and director of the Henderson Davis Players. 

Southern Illinois University: Mordecai Gore- 
lik, research professor. 


Ted Moore, associate in 


Stanford University: Griffith Richards, in- 
structor; Martin Maloney, visiting professor of 
radio and television. 

Susquehanna University: 
assistant professor. 

Taylor University: 
house. 

Tulane University: James C. Ching, assistant 
professor of speech; Roy H. Longmire, technical 
director. 

Wayne State University: Russ Smith, tech- 
nical director. 

Western Illinois University: Robert L. Gregg, 
associate professor and director of forensics; 
Raymond Tucker, assistant professor; Winifred 
Golden, instructor. 

Western Michigan University: Ronald Den- 
ison, instructor; Vlada M. Dimac, instructor 
and technical director; Casimir F. Schesky, Jr., 
instructor. 


Bruce L. Nary, 


Gladys Millard Great- 


PROMOTIONS 


Hillyer College: Edgar L. Kloten, associate 
professor. 

San Fernando Valley State College: 
McMahon, associate professor. 

Stanford University: Paul Landry, acting 
assistant professor; Hall Martin, acting assistant 
professor and assistant to the executive head. 


Fred 
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Tulane University: Robert C. Corrigan, asso- 
ciate professor; Paul Hostetler, executive direc- 
tor of the University Theatre. 


AT THE THEATRES 
ALABAMA 


Mobile, Catholic Theatre Guild. Family Re- 
union, Feb. Father Anthony Zoghby, director. 


ARIZONA 

Tucson, University of Arizona. The Visit, 
Oct. Charley’s Aunt, Oct. Anthony and Cleo- 
patra, Nov. Look Homeward Angel, Dec. Mur- 
der in the Cathedral, Jan. The Picnic and The 
Man who Married a Dumb Wife, Jan. Kismet, 
’ Feb. A Touch of the Poet, Mar. 


CALIFORNIA 


Long Beach, Long Beach State College. The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street, July. W. David 
Sievers, director; John H. Green, technical direc- 
tor; Rosemary Stevens, costumer; John Elliott, 
lighting. 

Los Angeles, University of California Ex- 
tension. The Island of Goats, Oct-Nov. Henry 
Goodman, director. A Touch of the Poet, Dec. 
Melvyn Helstien, director. She Stoops to Con- 
quer, Dec. Frank Sturcken, director. The Just 
Assassins, Mar. Jack Morrison director. 

Northridge, San Fernando Valley State Col- 
lege. Tiger at the Gates, Oct. James Brock, 
director. The Emperor’s New Clothes, Nov. 
Mary Jane Watkins, director. 

Sacramento, Sacramento Civic Theatre. Rum- 
piestiltskin (children’s theatre), Dec. Bev Nor- 
tham, director. Stalin Allee, Dec. Ceridwen 
Breen, director. The Chairs and The Lesson, 
Dec. Robert Bridges, director. Pygmalion, Jan. 
Lillian Allan, director. The Corn is Green, 
Feb.-Mar. Charles Hume, director. The Ascent 
of F6, Mar. Carl Deisenroth, director. 

San Diego, San Diego State College. Medea, 
Oct. Richard Harris, director. The Visit, Dec. 
William J. Adams, director. The Beaver Coat, 
Jan. Joe Newman, director. Twelfth Night, 
Mar. Hunton D. Sellman, director. 

San Francisco, San Francisco State College. 
State of the Union. Oct. Tom Tyrrell, director. 
Wingless Victory, Nov. Jack Cook, director. 
Leave it to Jane, Dec. Clarence A. Miller, 
director. Volpone, Mar. 


Santa Barbara, University of California Ex- 
tension. Death of a Salesman, Oct-Nov. Man 
and Superman, Dec. The Boy Friend, Mar. 


Much Ado 


Stanford, Stanford University. 
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About Nothing. James Kerans, director; Wen- 
dell Cole, designer. A Touch of the Poet. Law- 
rence Wismer, director; Richard Hay, designer. 
Waltz of the Toreadors. Robert Loper, direc- 
tor; Richard Hay, designer. Peer Gynt. Robert 
Loper, director; Richard Hay, designer. 


COLORADO 

Denver, University of Denver. The Devil’s 
Disciple, Nov. Russell Porter, director. The 
Flying Prince (children’s theatre), Dec. 
Kathryn Kayser, director. A View from the 
Bridge, Feb. Edwin Levy, director. Babes in 
Arms, Mar. Edwin Levy, director; Martha 
Wilcox and Dulcy Amter, choreography. 


CONNECTICUT 


Hartford, University of Hartford. The Good 
Natured Man, Nov. U. S. A., Feb. 

New Haven, Yale University. The Flowering 
Peach, Oct. Nikos Psacharopoulos, director. 
Take Care Y’self, Oct. Love for Love, Nov. 
Thy People, Dec. Macbeth, Jan. F. Curtis Can- 
field, director. 

Storrs, University of Connecticut. Cleram- 
bard, Oct. Romeo and Juliet, Nov. Harvey, 
Dec. Rashomon, Mar. 


Districr OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Georgetown University. The 
Firstborn, Nov. Under Milk Wood, Dec. The 
Cocktail Party, Mar. 


FLORIDA 


Coral Gables, University of Miami. The 
Mischief Maker, Oct.-Nov. Jack Clay, director. 


The Great God Brown, Dec. Herman Diers, 
director. The Visit, Feb.-Mar. Alex Panas, 
director. 
GEORGIA 


Athens, University of Georgia. The Country 
Girl, Oct. Gerald Kahan, director. The Trojan 
Nov. .Richard Weinman, director. 
John Brown, Feb. Leighton Ballew, director. 


Women, 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago, Northwestern 
board ’60, Oct. 

Chicago, The Shaw Society of Chicago. 
Misalliance, Oct. The Shewing-Up of Blanco 
Posnet, Oct. Androcles and the Lion, Nov. 
Fanny’s First Play, Jan. Getting Married, Feb. 
Mrs. Warren’s Profession, Mar. 


University. Checker- 


Evanston, Northwestern University. The Girl 
from Maxim’s, Jan.-Feb. John Van Meter, direc- 
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tor. King Lear, Feb.-Mar. Alvina Krause, 
director. 

Macomb, Western Illinois University. Char- 
ley’s Aunt, Nov. Medea, Dec. Guys and Dolls, 
Feb. A Doctor in Spite of Himself, Mar. Ronald 


C. Gee is director for all productions. 


INDIANA 

Bloomington, Indiana University. She Stoops 
to Conquer, Feb. Richard Scammon, director; 
Bill Krasting, designer; Duane Reed, costumer. 
Jordan River Revue, Mar. William Kinzer, 
director; Richard Knaub, designer. For all 
productions: Richard Scammen, technical direc- 
tor; Gary Gaiser, lighting; Richard Knaub, 
assistant technical director. 

Richmond, Richmond Civic Theatre. 
Me, Kate, Oct. Norbert Silbiger, director. 

Upland, Taylor University. The Matchmaker, 
Nov. An Evening with Benet, Dec. Gladys M. 
Greathouse, director. The Glass Menagerie, 
Mar. Jim Young, director. 

West Lafayette, Purdue University. The Love 
of Don Perlimplin and Belisa in the Garden, 
Jan. Uncle Vanya, Feb. The Crucible, Feb. 
William Hardy, director. The Boy Friend, Mar. 
Ross D. Smith, director. When We Dead 
Awaken, Mar. 


Kiss 


Iowa 

Ames, Iowa State University. Born Yesterday, 
Oct. First Impressions, Nov. Mistress of the 
Inn, Jan. Come Back, Little Sheba, Feb. 

Iowa City, State University of Iowa. The 
Bedbug, Philip Benson, director. Amphitryon 
38, Jerry Solomon, director. Carmen, Harrold 
Shiffler, director. The Burnt Flower Bed, An- 
drew Doe, director. Separate Tables, Oct.-Nov. 
James Gousseff, director. Three Sisters, Nov. 
Jo Lofton, director. A Dream Play, Dec. Philip 
Benson, director. Pantomimes, Dec. James 
Gousseff, director. Love for Love, Jan. Peter 
Arnott, director. Don Carlos, Jan. James Clan- 
cy, director. The Boy Friend, Feb.-Mar. Philip 
Benson, director. Camino Real, Mar. William 
Rappel, director. 


KANSAS 

Manhattan, Kansas State University. Kiss Me, 
Kate. Donald F. Hermes, director. Come Back, 
Little Sheba. Dennis Denning, director. On 
Borrowed Time. J. B. Stephenson, director. 
Streets of New York. J. B. Stephenson, director. 
Ladies in Retirement. Donald F. Hermes, 
director. 
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LOUISIANA 

Louisiana State University. 
Don F. Blakely, director. 

One-Act Plays,” June-July. 

Jack W. McCullough, 


Baton Rouge, 
The Visit, May. 
“Three Original 
Sabrina Fair, July. 
director. 

New Orleans, Tulane University. Waiting for 
Godot, Oct. The Enchanted, Oct. Richard H, 
Nov. Island of Goats, Dec. Death of a Salesman, 
Feb. The Three Cuckolds, Mar. 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore, Johns Hopkins University. A 
Touch of the Poet, Nov. The Servant of Two 
Masters, Feb. 


MICHIGAN 

Detroit, Wayne State University. All the 
King’s Men, Oct. Richard D. Spear, director. 
The Waltz of the Toreadors, Nov. Russ Smith, 
director. The Madwoman of Chaillot, Dec. 
Audley Grossman, director. The Seven League 
Boots (children’s play), Jan. Rashomon, Feb. 
Leonard Leone, director. An Enemy of the 
People, Mar. T. O. Andrus, director. 

East Lansing, Michigan State University. 


Macbeth, Dec. Man and Superman, Feb. For 
both productions, Frank Rutledge is director. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Minneapolis Civic Theatre. 
Man in the Dog Suit, Oct. Middle of the Night, 
Nov. Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, Jan. Amphitryon 
38, Feb. Summer of the Seventeenth Doll, Mar. 

Minneapolis, University of Minnesota. Look 
Homeward, Angel, Oct.-Nov. Heartbreak House, 
Nov.-Dec. Desire Under the Elms, Jan.-Feb. 
The Merchant of Venice, Feb.-Mar. 


MISssOURI 

Cape Girardeau, Southeast Missouri State 
College. Inherit the Wind, Oct. Henry IV 
(Pirandello), Dec. Cyrano de Bergerac, Mar. 


NEVADA 
Reno, University of Nevada. The Rivalry, 
Jan. Our Town, Mar. Charles Metten, director. 


NEw MEXxIco 

University Park, New Mexico State Univer- 
sity. All the King’s Men, Oct. Volpone, Dec. 
Julius Caesar, Mar. For all productions, Hershel 
Zohn is director. 


NEw York 
Brooklyn, Brooklyn Community Children’s 
Theatre. Ruddigore. Remarkable Mr. Puss in 
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Boots. Peter and the Wolf. Shoes that Dance. 
Paper Bag Revue. 

Buffalo, University of Buffalo. Tosca, Oct. 
Uncle Vanya, Nov. Hansel and Gretel, Dec. 
On the Town, Mar. 

Garden City, Adelphi College. Great God 
Brown. Come Back, Little Sheba. Comedy of 
Errors. The Boy with a Cart. 

Ithaca, Cornell University. The Gamblers; 
The Marriage Proposal; Squaring the Circle, 
Mar. 

Rochester, Rochester Community Players. 
Auntie Mame, Nov. Spider’s Web, Dec. Come 
Back, Little Sheba, Jan. The Devil's Disciple, 
Mar. 


NortH CAROLINA 

Greensboro, Woman’s College of the Univ. 
of North Carolina. South Pacific, Nov. Ring 
Round the Moon, Dec. The Alcestis, Mar. 


OHIO 

Athens, Ohio University. Lute Song, Feb. 
Guys and Dolls, Mar. j 

Bowling Green, Bowling Green State Univer- 
sity. You Can’t Take it With You, Oct. Major 
Barbara, Nov. Antigone, Feb. Showboat, Mar. 
The Male Animal. No Exit. The Cenci. 

Kent, Kent State University. Pygmalion, Jan. 
William Zucchero, director. The Tempest, Mar. 
Earle Curtis, director. 


OREGON 

Eugene, University of Oregon. The Match- 
maker, June. William R. McGraw, director. 
Candida, July. William R. McGraw, director. 
Rashomon, Aug. Horace W. Robinson, director. 
Auntie Mame, Oct. Horace Robinson, director. 
The Cherry Orchard, Nov.-Dec. Preston Tuttle, 
director. Annie Get Your Gun, Jan. William R. 
McGraw, director. Sunrise at’ Campobello, Feb.- 
Mar. Horace Robinson, director. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Bethlehem, Lehigh University. Romeo and 
Juliet. H. Barrett Davis, director; Thoburn V. 
Barker, technical director. 

Selinsgrove, Susquehanna University. The 
Madwoman of Chaillot, Oct. The Corn is 
Green, Nov. Bruce L. Nary, director. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Orangeburg, South Carolina State College. 
Our Town, Nov. Henry IV (Pirandello), Dec. 
Alfonso Sherman, director. Sacco-Vanzetti, Feb. 
Alfonso Sherman, director. 
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"TENNESSEE 

Memphis, Memphis State University. The 
Matchmaker, Oct. Bradford White, director. 
The Diary of Anne Frank, Dec. Eugene Bence, 
director. Madame Butterfly, Feb. 

Oak Ridge, Oak Ridge Community Play- . 
house. The Visit. Bus Stop. Paul Ebert, director. 
TEXAS 

Fort Worth, Texas Christian University. The 
Dark at the Top of the Stairs, Oct. Henry 
E. Hammack, director; Lewis S. Greenleaf, 
designer. The Three Sisters, Dec. Walther R. 
Volbach, director; Takahisa Tsubaki, designer. 
Jezebel’s Husband, Mar. Henry E. Hammack, 
director; Lewis S. Greenleaf, designer. 

Huntsville, Sam Houston State Teachers 
College. The Mousetrap, Oct. Our Town, Nov. 
Macbeth, Mar. 

Lubbock, Texas Technological College. On- 
dine, Nov. Ronald Schulz, director; Shirley 
Cadle, designer. Tea and Sympathy, Jan.-Feb. 
Shirley Cadle, director; Ronald Schulz, designer. 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, Mar. Ronald 
Schulz, director; Shirley Cadle, designer. 


VIRGINIA 

Williamsburg, College of William and Mary. 
The Diary of Anne Frank, Oct. Babes in Arms, 
Dec. Blithe Spirit, Mar. 


WASHINGTON 

Cheney, Eastern Washington College of Ed- 
ucation. The Three Sisters, Nov. Harold Stevens 
and William Thomas, directors. 

Seattle, University of Washington. Doctor in 
the House, June-July. Vanick Galstaun, direc- 
tor. An Inspector Calls, June-July. Kenneth 
Carr, director. Guys and Dolls, July-Sept. Jerry 
Sando, director. The Rivalry, July-Sept. Donal 
Harrington, director. Miranda, July-Aug. Rob- 
ert Gray, director. A Likely Tale, Aug.-Oct. 
Vanick Galstaun, director. Summer of the 
Seventeenth Doll, Sept.-Oct. Robert Gray, direc- 
tor. The Flowering Peach, Oct.-Nov. Vanick 
Galstaun, director. The Second Man, Oct.-Nov. 
George Anastasiow, director. Ballad of Baby 
Doe, Oct. James R. Clifton, director. Wonderful 
Town, Oct.-Dec. Jerry Sando, director. Simon 
and Laura, Nov.-Dec. Robert Gray, director. 


WISCONSIN 

Shorewood, Shorewood High School. No Time 
for Sergeants, Nov. The Bird’s Christmas Carol, 
Dec. Our Town, Feb. 
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PROJECTS 


Burnet M. 


Administrative 


Rewarding sessions were the rule in 
the Project meetings at the Denver Con- 
vention of AETA. Project chairmen pre- 
sented the results of the previous eight 
months’ work and new directions were 
planned. One of the most interesting of 
Project reports presented was that of the 
Guidance and Counselling Project, of 
which Wayne Knutson is chairman. 


One area of investigation for the 
Project was developed to establish lit- 
erature and materials to aid in the 
guidance of undergraduate theatre stu- 
dents. Information was solicited from 
many different sources, notably the U. S. 


Departments of Labor and of Health, 


Education and Welfare, Science Re- 
search Associates, American Council on 
Education, and the California Test 
Bureau. A list of references has beer 
compiled and is available from the 
Project. 

A second area of investigation at- 
tempted to establish literature and ma- 
terials to aid the student in evaluating 
vocational opportunities in professional, 
educational, and community theatre. A 
list of books and pamphlets in this 
area was also compiled. 

A number of aptitude and ability 
tests have been discovered, but their 
value in career guidance for theatre 
students must stand in question until 
intensive research can be conducted. 
The Project has issued an invitation to 
interested association members to insti- 
tute such research within the Project. 


In collecting vocational opportunity 
materials the Project found that the 


Hobgood 
Vice-President 


glaring deficiency is the absence of in- 
formation on opportunities in commun- 
ity, educational, and children’s theatre. 
Professional theatre, radio and _televi- 
sion are treated extensively in existing 
sources, such as the annual Department 
of Labor inventory of job opportunities. 

Two new Projects have been estab- 
lished by the association and are now 
being organized by their chairmen, who 
will welcome inquiries from the mem- 
bership at large. 

Theatre Aesthetics Project: The pro- 
posed purpose of this Project will be to 
encourage serious considerations of the- 
atre art among theatre educators. Possi- 
ble modes of operation would be the 
exchange of original papers among 
members, critiques on existing literature 
and propositions, symposium considera- 
tion of key questions in theatre art. The 
first Project Chairman is Stanley Glenn, 
Department of Speech and Drama, Uni- 
versity of California at Santa Barbara, 
Goleta, California. 

Academic and Production Standards 
Project: The proposed purpose of this 
Project will be to develop study of 
quantitative and qualitative standards 
in all areas of educational theatre, and 
to promote the implementation and ex- 
pansion of such standards. The first 
Project Chairman is Loren Winship, 
Department of Drama, University of 
Texas, Austin 12, Texas. It should be 
noted that this latter Project grew out 
of the interest created by the recom- 
mendations of the Presidential Com- 
mittee on Minimum Standards, which 
Professor Winship chaired. 
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AETA REPORTS, 


INCOMING PRESIDENT’S REMARKS 


I believe that the great challenge for AETA 
in 1961 is to achieve unity of purpose and of 
our objectives in the vast diversity of our na- 
tional organization and effort. We are many 
in one; our goals are similar, but our special 
interests sometimes tend to blind us to the 
essential need for strengthening and unifying 
our forces. We can settle any differences that 
we may have in the council meetings we hold. 
We can reach agreement among ourselves as 
to the solution of “family” differences, but it 
is vital that we present a united front for the 
active promotion of educational theatre in all 
of its many phases. 


What a conspicuous advance we have made 
since 1936, and how much further we can 
continue to advance! When one realizes what 
great individual effort has created the progress 
of AETA, one is humbly thankful to those in 
the past and in the present who have sacrificed 
their time, energy, and money to the cause in 
which they believe. Ours is chiefly a labor of 
love. If we were not so dedicated, we would 
achieve nothing. 

Yet we need to keep in mind that we are a 
mature, far-seeing, and far-seeking Association. 
We have still to make many more converts to 
the purpose of educational theatre. I was 
struck by President Selden’s observation that 
our constitution lacks a preamble in which we 
state our determined purpose. I intend to ask 
a committee to prepare such a _ preamble, 
which will have the support of us all and which 
we can use to promote our goals. I feel 
strongly that we need to discuss AETA at 
every opportunity. We need to become, if 
you will, active missionaries. We have accom- 
plished much, but there is more that we can 
do to effect the growth of AETA, and more 
importantly, the growth of the American the- 
atre. 

We have many far-reaching projects in all 
areas of our work, and these add greatly to 
our prestige and influence. We are in need 
of material support for these excellent pro- 
grams. It is my fervent hope that I can stimu- 
late interest in AETA among the national 
foundations. I do not know if I will be suc- 
cessful in this, because we have been attempt- 
ing for a long time to discover how we might 
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attract financial support to AETA, but I shall 
continue to work on the problem. 

I said in Denver that I will enter into the 
office of President with a strong sense of ebli- 
gation—obligation to those who have preceded 
me and to the members of AETA. I would like 
to have next year free to visit all of you and 
discuss our mutual interests. This will not be 
possible, but I hope that I can make some 
journeys about the country, and meet with 
you at the various conferences. I will hope to 
indulge in as much of this kind of personal 
discussion as can be arranged. My own ad- 
ministrative position at Stanford does not 
afford me the luxury of unrestricted time. I 
shall, however, do what I can. 

Because of the nature of our organization 
and the geographical distribution of our mem- 
bers, communication by correspondence must 
be the alternate to meetings. I welcome letters 
which are constructively critical, which suggest 
new ideas and ventures, and which are useful 
to the development of AETA. I intend to 
answer all the mail as soon as possible. 


I should like each of us to give serious 
thought to what we want from AETA, what 
we can do for AETA, how we can give the 
Association the strength it needs, and how we 
can keep it vigorous and progressive. AETA 
must be really important to every member, not 
only for its worth to him as an individual, but 
for the positive value which accrues to him as 
a participant in a united organization devoted 
to a common purpose. 

NORMAN PHILBRICK 
President-Elect for 1961 


SECRETARY'S REPORT 
OF MEMBERSHIP 


The total membership as of go November 
1959, as reported at the Annual Meeting, was 
4,166. Total membership as of go June 1960, the 
close of the past fiscal period, was 3,514, rep- 
resenting an apparent drop of 652 members 
largely due to the fact that Special Term mem- 
berships have not begun. While there was an 
actual loss of nearly 500 joint ANTA-AETA 
Student memberships, nearly all other cate- 
gories showed increases ranging from 37 new 
library subscribers and 49 new organizations to 
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AETA REPORTS, ig60 


STATEMENT 
June 30, 


OF FUNDS 
1960 


Balance 


11-30-59 


Ending 
Add Balance 
Receipts Disbursements 6-30-60 


AETA Operating Fund $2,883.51 
CTC Ways & Means Fund 2,399-27 
SSTC Ways & Means Fund _— 


$25,728.03 $27,037.38 $1,574.16 
5-31 82.36 2,322.22 
98.50 98.50 


$5,282.78 


Revolving Funds: 
ETJ Managing Editor $ 351.14 
Manuscript Play Project 500.00 


$25,831.84 $27,119.74 $3,994.88 


$— $ 400.00 
110.54 389.46 


$ 851.14 


$6,133.92 


$ 110.54 $ 789.46 


$27,230.28 $4,784.34 


On June go, 1g60 the Association’s Funds were represented by the following: 


East Lansing State Bank, East Lansing, Michigan 
Balance per bank statement 
Less checks outstanding 


Balance per books June 30, 1960 

East Lansing Savings & Loan Association: 
$500.00 Shares @ 314% payable to 
Children’s Theatre Conference 


Revolving Funds: 
ETJ Managing Editor, Mr. Melvin R. White 
MPP, Mr. William R. Reardon 


TOTAL: 


$3,801.65 
306.977 


$3,494.88 


500.00 


$3,994.88 


789.46 


$4,784.34 


422 new Regular Individual members. With 
the receipt of the Special Term memberships 
normally expected in late summer and early 
fall, it seems likely that the Association will 
again show the usual annual growth of mem- 
bership by the end of the year. 
Joun A. WALKER 
Executive Secretary 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


An income of $26,750.00 was budgeted for the 
seven-months fiscal period from 1 December 
1959 through go June ig6o, and actual receipts 
amounted to $25,831.84, or $918.16 less than 
anticipated. Disbursements were budgeted at 
$26,750.00, and actual expenditures came to 
$27,119.74, or $369.74 more than anticipated. 


The result was an operating loss of $1,287.90 
for the fiscal period. The two major items for 
which income was less than anticipated were 
Memberships and Sale of Publications, and 
disbursements significantly exceeded estimates 
for Educational Theatre Journal, operation of 
Contact Placement Service, Executive Office ex- 
penses, and Postage. At least in part these 
items were improperly budgeted due to lack 
of experience with such a short fiscal period 
and the unusual problems thereby presented. 


Total funds of the Association on go June 
1960 were $4,784.34, approximately $1,350.00 
less than on go November 1959. Association 
funds included $500.00 in Savings Certificates 
in the name of Children’s Theatre Conference 
Ways and Means Fund, $789.46 in the Revolv- 


$23 
Total: 
$ 400.00 
389.46 
= 
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ing Funds controlled by the Managing Editor 
of Educaiional Theatre Journal and the Di- 
rector of Manuscript Play Project, and $3,494.88 


cash balance. 
Joun A. WALKER 


Treasurer 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS 
AND DISBURSEMENTS 
Period Ending June 30, 1960 
Actual 
$13,919.10 
1,699.67 
4,150.32 
974-50 
1,533-49 
3,172.29 
228.66 
50.00 
5-31 


98.50 


Receipts 
Memberships 
Sale of Publications 
ETJ & Directory Advertising 
Contact Placement Service 
Projects 
Convention 
Sundry 
CTC Newsletter 
CTC Ways & Means 
Eaves Awards 
SSTC Fund 


Total Receipts $25,831.84 


Disbursements 
ETJ 
Directory of Members 1959-1960 
Other: Publications 
Contact Placement Service 
Projects 
Conventions 
Executive Office Salaries 
Executive Office Expense 
Postage 
Promotion 
Dues 
Officer & Comm. Expense 
Sundry 
White House Conference 
CTC Operating Fund 611.88 
CTC Ways & Means 82.36 
SSTC Operating Expense _ 
ACTA Operating Expense 183.17 
Eaves Awards 1,500.00 


7,656.31 
3145-35 
261.41 
1,442.95 
1,539.02 
1,608.77 
3597-28 
1,533-54 
724.28 
1,028.52 
125.00 
1,099.84 
245-89 
733-27 


Total Disbursements $27,119.74 


AUDITING COMMITTEE'S REPORT 


The completion of the Financial Report and 
Audit on July 29, 1960, came at a time at which 
it was impossible to reach the members of the 
Audit Committee. Professor William Work was 
in Europe and Professor Jack Bender was not 
available. Therefore, it should be recognized 
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that the following comments do not represent 
a committee action but rather those of the 
committee chairman. 

I have had the opportunity to look over both 
the Financial Report for the fiscal period 
ending June go, 1960, and the official Audit by 
R. W. Zimmerman, certified public accountant, 
for the seven months ending June go, 1960. To 
the best of my ability to judge these reports 
they appear to be in order. 

The charge which was relayed to the Audit 
Committee was one of making possible sug- 
gestions for more effective methods of handling 
the accounting procedures for the AETA. It 
is my opinion that the Audit Committee is a 
totally ineffective instrument for this purpose. 
Obviously the office of the executive secretary- 
treasurer is far more conversant with the pro- 
cedures than any lay committee can possibly 
be. Therefore, I would suggest that the Audit 
Committee not be charged with this type of 
responsibility in the future. 

I think that Dr. John Walker is to be com- 
mended for the first attempt to actually pro- 
vide the statement of net worth for the organi- 
zation. The Financial Report gives for the first 
time a meaningful picture of the actual worth 
of the Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Joun E. Dierricn, Chairman 
Audit Committee 


MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS MEETING 


University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 
August 26, 1960 


The meeting was called to order by President 
Samuel Selden at 10:45 a.m. It was voted to 
dispense with the reading of the Minutes of 
the 1959 meeting and approve them as printed 
in the March, 1960, Educational Theatre Jour- 
nal. 

The Executive Secretary-Treasurer presented 
the Secretary’s Report of Membership and the 
Financial Report, both of which were accepted 
(see above). 

The report of the 1960 Auditing Committee 
was presented by Horace Robinson, Chairman 
of the Standing Committee on Finance, in the 
absence of John Dietrich. The report was 
accepted. 

The report of the Nominating Committee for 
1961, consisting of Lillian Voorhees, Jack Mor- 
rison, Paul Hostetler, John Wray Young, ex 
officio, John A. Walker, ex officio, and Paul 
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AETA REPORTS, 1960 


Kozelka, Chairman, was presented by the Chair- 
man: 
For President: 
University. 
For First Vice-President: Marjorie Dycke, 
New York High School of Performing Arts 
For Second Vice-President: Arnold S. Gillette, 
State University of Iowa 
For Board of Directors (1961-1963): 
James H. Clancy, State University of Iowa 
Lewin Goff, University of Kansas 
David S. Hawes, Indiana University 
Theodore C. Hoffman, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology 
Geraldine B. Siks, University of Washington 


Norman Philbrick, Stanford 


In the absence of further nominations, it 
was moved that the slate be elected unan- 
imously, and the motion was carried. 

Administrative Vice-President Burnet M. 
Hobgood reported for information the recom- 
mendations of the Standing Committee on 
Appointments and Research. The Executive 
Secretary announced the results of the mail 
ballot for the Nominating Committee for 1962 
as follows: 

Dina Rees 

Arizona 

Sara Spencer, Anchorage, Kentucky 

Horace Robinson, Eugene, Oregon 

Agnes Haaga, Seattle, Washington 


Evans, Chairman, Youngtown, 


These elected members were confirmed to 
serve with President Samuel Selden and Exec- 
utive Secretary Walker, both ex officio, as the 
Nominating Committee for 1962. 

At the request of President Selden, H. Darkes 
Albright spoke briefly on the publication of 
Adolphe Appia’s The Work of Living Art and 
urged support for this important activity of the 
Association through personal and _ library 
purchases. 

The Executive Secretary reported the action 
of the Board of Directors in revising By-Law 
15, of the Constitution to read as follows: 

“The Directory shall contain the name of 
every person and organization that is a mem- 
ber of AETA on the date the Directory goes 
to press, and such other material as is deemed 
necessary or advisable for the service of the 
membership.” 

President Selden reminded the membership 
that, at the 1959 Annual Business Meeting in 
Washington, the Executive Committee had 
been authorized by the membership to revise 
as necessary the By-Law regarding specified 
content of the Directory of Members and that 
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the present action, if approved, would be ef- 

fective immediately. William P. Halstead moved 

that unanimous consent be given to accepting 
the amendment of By-Law 15, and the motion 
was carried. 

Nat Eek was called upon to read the letter 
to the Speech Association of America which he 
had drawn up at the direction of the Board 
of Directors. The letter was approved as 
amended by a statement that the action was 
directed by the Board of Directors of AETA 
and approved by the membership at its 1960 
Annual Business Meeting in Denver on August 
29. 

Delmar Solem read for information a letter 
from A. Solodovnikov, Director of the Moscow 
Art Theatre, stating that the AETA photo- 
graphic exhibit prepared at the University of 
Miami would be displayed at the beginning of 
the coming season in the lobby of the Moscow 
Art Theatre and later by the All Russia The- 
atre Society in the other theatres in the 
capital. 

Executive Secretary Walker reported that the 
Board of Directors of AETA had voted to ap- 
prove the petition ot the Southern California 
section to become a District of AETA, subject 
to its being in accord with AETA’s By-Laws. 
Therefore, the Southern California District 
would be officially recognized as the first such 
regional organization to be granted an AETA 
charter. The action was approved. 

The Resolutions Committee, consisting of 
Mary Ellen Burgess, Christian Moe, and John 
Hulburt, Chairman, moved that the following 
resolutions be entered in the Minutes and that 
the Executive Secretary be directed to com- 
municate them severally to the appropriate 
parties: 

1. Recognizing significant and dedicated 
services to educational theatre and to the arts 
and culture of our time, the American Edu- 
cational Theatre Association memorializes its 
loss in the death of: 

a. Donald O. Buell, professor in the Depart- 
ment of Speech at Michigan State University; 
recipient of the M.S.U. distinguished teacher 
award in 1958, he characteristically used the 
$500 prize to establish a historical collection 
of theatre art at the University’s Library. 
Throughout his career his love of the the- 
atre was contagious. 

Gilmor Brown, founder and director of the 

Pasadena Playhouse; with strict fidelity to 

the highest standards, this pioneer leader's 
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school of the drama for thirty years pro- 

vided the initial impetus for many out- 

standing careers in the American Theatre. 

Oscar Hammerstein II, renowned librettist 

whose distinguished contribution to the 

musical theatre in American has done much 
to give it the stature and world recognition 
it enjoys today. 

2. The American Educational Theatre As- 
sociation extends its best wishes to Howard C. 
Morgan, Executive Secretary-Treasurer of Na- 
tional Collegiate Players, for a swift recovery 
from his current illness. 

g. In evidence of the constant opening up 
of new frontiers, the American Educational 
Theatre Association salutes as steps in this 
direction: 

a. The National Catholic Theatre Conference 
in its establishment, through the dedicated 
efforts of Father Gabriel Stapleton, of a 
permanent executive office in Washington, 
D. C., and its forthcoming Silver Jubilee to 
be celebrated in New York immediately prior 
to the AETA 1961 Convention; 
the many and diverse theatre groups of 
Southern California whose banding together 


in cooperative effort has created the first 
official District within the AETA; 


the University of Miami (Fla.) through its 
Department of Drama under the leadership 
of Delmar Solem, which has shown once 
again how the educational theatre may play 
a vital role in the fostering of international 
good will and understanding by the prep- 
aration and financing of an_ exhibit of 
educational theatre in America, currently 
on display at the Moscow Art Theatre; the 
first of a number of scheduled showings; 
the University of Wisconsin in its establish- 
ment of the Wisconsin Center for Theatre 
Research, which has generously provided 
ACTA, through its facilities, with an official 
repository for historical materials and docu- 
ments. 
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4. “That public and voluntary agencies, 
schools, colleges, and communities provide alt 
children and youth with opportunities for 
participation in creative dramatics, creative 
writing, and dramatic production under quali- 
fied leadership, to develop their talents and 
give them a basic understanding and critical 
appreciation of the theatre arts.” 

The American Educational Theatre Associ- 
ation concurs with this and other findings of 
the 1960 White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, and offers its active cooperation and 
support toward the realization of those goals 
in which theatre arts form a vital part. 

5. To Samuel Selden, retiring President, the 
American Educational Theatre Association ex- 
presses its genuine affection and appreciation 
for his quiet, forceful leadership over many 
years of service. 

6. The American Educational Theatre Associ- 
ation acknowledges its debt to the University 
of Denver for the extensive use of its facilities 
and extends its thanks for this courtesy. 

Special thanks must go to Campton Bell and 
his staff of the University Theatre whose con- 
siderable efforts, resulting in the exceeding of 
all attendance estimates, has made this con- 
ference possible. : 

The AETA also expresses its gratitude to 
playwright Mary Chase whose generous cooper- 
ation with the Denver University Theatre made 
possible the world premiere production of her 
fantasy-comedy, “Loretta Mason Potts.” 

The report was approved. 

President Selden announced that the papers, 
“Three Past Presidents Look at AETA,” would 
be made available to the membership in answer 
to numerous requests. 

President-elect Philbrick spoke briefly about 
his plans for 1961, and First Vice-President- 
elect Marjorie Dycke reported informally on the 
tentative program for the 1961 Silver Anniver- 
sary Convention in August in New York City, 
noting that the theme was to be “Theatre and 
the Human Bond.” 

The Business Meeting adjourned at 11:50 a.m. 
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OFFICIAL NOTICES 


1. At the direction of the Board of Directors, 
the following statements adopted at the Den- 
ver meetings are published for information of 
the membership: 

a. Statement Regarding Negotiations with 
Other Organizations, Private Enterprise, and 
Government Agencies 
Members of AETA are encouraged to seek 
and to take advantage of opportunities for 
furthering the aims of the Association and 
promoting its interests wherever possible. 
Officers, committee chairmen, project chair- 
men, and even individual members are often 
approached by representatives from other 
organizations, private enterprise, and gov- 
ernment agencies in regard to cooperative 
undertakings which can be of mutual value. 
It should be remembered that no commit- 
ments in the name of the Association should 
be made or implied even in the first stages 
of discussion. Only the Board of Directors, 
or the Executive Committee acting for the 
Board, has such authority. Members are 
therefore urged to refer such matters to 
the appropriate officer for transmittal to the 
Board or Executive Committee so that 
official action may be taken. This is to be 
construed in no way as an attempt to curb 
the right, even the responsibility, of any 
member to speak and act as an individual. 
Play Selection Recommendation 
In keeping with its avowed purposes of 
encouraging production of high quality 
plays, the American Educational Theatre 
Association announces adoption of the fol- 
lowing recommendation concerning the 
selection of plays for use by educational the- 
atres: 

1. All public school and college theatres 
are urged to select and produce only 
high quality plays, whether published 
or unpublished. 

As a rule, Association endorsement of 

any play publisher is subject to the fol- 

lowing qualifications: 

a. No long non-royalty, $5, $10, or $15 
royalty plays of any publisher will be 
endorsed, except classics upon which 
royalty payments are no longer re- 
quired.* 


b. No short (one-act) non-royalty plays 
of any publisher will be endorsed, 
except classics upon which royalty 
payments are no longer required. 
No plays are endorsed upon which 
royalty payments are waived when a 
certain number of scripts are pur- 
chased, or upon which unusual royal- 
ty payment arrangements are adver- 
tised or permitted. 

3. Of the play publishing companies studied 
to date, the Association endorses the 
following, subject to the qualifications 
set forth above: i 
a. Baker's Plays. 100 Summer St., Boston, 

10, Mass. 

b. The Children’s Theatre Press. Clover- 
lot, Anchorage, Ky. 

Coach House Press. 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Dramatists Play Service, Inc. 14 East 
g8th St., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 

Longmans, Green & Co., 119 West 
goth St., New York 18, N. Y. 

Samuel French, Inc. 25 West 45th St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 

g. Dramatic Publishing Co. 179 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, IIl. 

(Only Dramatic Publishing Company’s 

“Special List of Advanced Plays” is en- 

dorsed.) 


In addition to the catalogues of endorsed 
publishers which are usually available upon 
request from the publishers, directors are 
referred to Volume 4:1—Part 2 of the AETA 
Secondary School Theatre Conference News- 
letter, and to the following lists of plays 
which may be purchased from the Execu- 
tive Office, American Educational Theatre 
Association, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Michigan: “One Hundred Twenty 
Plays Recommended for Contest and Festi- 
val Use,” “Director's Choice: 70 Long Plays 
for High School,” “Director's Choice: 80 
One-act Plays for High School.” 

*This provision is not intended to dis- 
courage individual negotiations which may 
result in legitimate reduction of royalty 
payments for plays normally requiring fees 
in excess of $15. 
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2. Correction is hereby made of an error in 
the statement of Quantitative Minimum Cri- 
teria for Theatre Departments published in the 
May, 1960 (XII, 2, pp. 122-3) Educational The- 
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atre Journal: in the section, “Senior Colleges,” 
paragraph 3, c, line 4, should read “. .. a 
minimum of two full time faculty . . .” instead 
of “three.” 


Old Peking Prompter Say 


Actor ask master— 


Ladies invite me read in garden—what new technique? 


Master reply— 


No new technique—Reader—actor, Same inside— 
Only difference outside! 

See tiger, feel terror, start run, Same as in play— 
Only difference, size of run. 

Actor run half across Pear Garden stage. 


Reader make big run, 


While feet never leave ground. 
Reader’s stage no larger than scroll he holds in hand. 
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For the benefit of the 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
FOUNDATION 


Give one of these plays this season: 


TOM SAWYER 
by Sara Spencer 


“HUCKLEBERRY FINN 
by Frank Whiting and Corinne Rickert 


THE PRINCESS AND THE SWINEHERD 
by Madge Miller 


Play-books 
Royalty for each performance 


*For advanced producers. 


The authors of these plays have been good enough to donate 
their royalties to The Children’s Theatre Foundation. Your 
production, therefore, will go to support the work of the Foun- 
dation, in lending long-needed financial assistance to The Chil- 
dren’s Theatre Conference. 


Order these plays from 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


Cloverlot 
Anchorage, Kentucky 


Catalogue available upon request 
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GEORGE LATSHAW 
had a hand 

in Carrot Top for 

the M-G-M film, “Lili,” 
starring 

LESLIE CARON 


Now 

he has a 

HAND IN GLOVE 
production for adults 
which is also 


tongue-in-cheek. 


P.O. Box 3512 
Cleveland 18, Ohio 


SAN JOSE . 
STATE COLLEGE 


Department of 
Speech and Drama 


THEATRE 
RADIO and TELEVISION 
SPEECH 


A.B. Degree 
M.A. Degree 
Teaching Credentials 


For information write: Harold C. Crain, 
Head, Department of Speech and 
Drama, San Jose State College, San 
Jose 14, California. 


drama department 


ACTING 
DIRECTING 

SCENE AND 
COSTUME DESIGN 
PRODUCTION 
PLAYWRITING 


BFA and MFA degrees 


catalog 25 Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Schenley Park, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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The Vest Pocket Theatre— 
A Playhouse for the Drama Student 


Tucked away on the fifth floor of Conwell 
Hall at Temple University. is the Vest Pocket 
Theatre. With seating capacity for forty peo- 
ple, it serves as a classroom for regular 
sections in acting and directing and it pro- 
vides laboratory facilities for student produc- 
tions. Here fledgling actors and directors, 
still sprouting their dramatic pin feathers, 
make their trial flights under the supervision 
of the faculty. For the most part, these 
beginning Thespians are enrolled in basic 
courses. Frequently their work is guided by 
students in advanced courses or by graduate 
assistants in acting and directing. 

Theories discussed in formal class sessions 
are put to the test in the laboratory, and 
basic Theatre techniques are mastered in 
student productions of plays ranging from 
Japanese No Drama to the modern works of 
Eugene O'Neill and Tennessee Williams. Ex- 
perimental productions are an important 
part of the Vest Pocket program. 

The small stage is well equipped with 
lighting instruments and a sizable contro! 
board, formal scenery, platforms, and a cyc. 
Beginning students in technical Theatre re- 
ceive here their first opportunities to carry 
out the theory learned in the classroom. Ad- 
vanced students find an opportunity for ex- 
perimental work. 

Last year nearly 30 one-act plays and 2 
full productions were presented by the Vest 
Pocket Theatre. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 


Graduate Assistantships Available 
Stipends for Selected Undergraduates 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE: 
Chairman, Department of Speech and Dramatic Arts 
Chairman, Department of Communications 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
AND DRAMATIC ARTS 


Graduate and Undergraduate Programs 
Rhetoric and Public Address 

Discussion and Argumentation 

Speech Correction, Audiology 

Acting and Directing, Technical Theatre 
Speech Education 

Semantics and Communication Theory 
Communication in Business and Industry 
Facilities 
Speech and Hearing Center, cooperative 
programs with St. Christopher’s Hospital for 
Children and Moss Rehabilitation Hospital 


University Theatre, Laboratory Theatre, 
Readers Theatre 


Speakers Union—Debate, discussion, radio and 
television discussion, Student Speakers Bureau, 
Civic Forum League. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS 


Graduate and Undergraduate Programs 


Radio Broadcasting 

Television 

Film 

Mass Media Education 

Journalism 

Communications Theory and Research 


Facilities 

Radio—University radio stations 
WRTI-AM and WRTI-FM. Daily broadcasts 
on WFIL and other commercial stations. 


Television—Drama Workshop, internship program 


with educational television station WHYY-TV. 
Advanced training in elaborate WFIL-TV studios. 


Instructional Television—Latest, most-advanced 
television unit installed in University 
campus television studio and classrooms. 


Film Unit—Equipped for both silent and 
sound motion pictures. 

Press—Daily campus newspaper, University 
literary magazine. 
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A Glossary to the Plays of 


Bernard Shaw 
By PAUL KOZELKA 
Preface by Alice Griffin 


Gives definitions and pronunci- 
ation of 858 terms, expressions, 
and proper names. 


“It represents a labor of love, and I am 

sure a lot of labor. I am going to take it 

home and use it as a reference book.” 
—Brooks ATKINSON 

“. . . @ work of value to producers of 

Shaw.” 

—WILLIAM TALBOT, Samuel French, Inc, 


oN } “It is a valuable adjunct to the reading 


of Shaw.” —FRreperick F. SEELy, 
are theatrically correct, fresh and 


. colorful, sure to fit. Send for “, . . the handbook provides understand- 
FREE PLOT and ESTIMATE ing of special value to directors and 


; now! It costs no more for the actors.” —GEORGE NICHOLS Ill, 
Snest College English, January 1960 


Published in 1959—55 pp. Paper $1.50 
VAN HORN & SON en 
Bureau of Publications 
232 N. 11th ST., PHILA. 7, PA. Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 
16 W. 61st ST., NEW YORK 23, N. Y. New York 27, New York 
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LAMPS 
RIGGING 
TRACKS 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
LIGHTING ACCESSORIES 
SPECIAL EFFECTS 
DIMMERS 
SWITCHBOARDS 
DRAPERIES 
CYCLORAMAS 
KNOCKDOWN SCENERY 
HARDWARE 
PAINTS 
MAKE-UP 
COSTUME ACCESSORIES 
SOUND EFFECTS 
WORKING MODELS CONSULTATION 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT PLEASE WRITE soe CATALOGUE 


THEATRE PRODUCTION SERVICE 


52 WEST 46th STREET - NEW YORK 36,N.Y. - CIRCLE 5-5870 


Please mention EL] when writing to our advertisers 
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In or out of class 
a favorite of beginning actors 


WORKING UP A PART, 2nd Edition 
H. D. Albright, Cornell University 


This new edition, like the successful first, offers practical help, 
flexible organization, and complete coverage in a sound approach 
to acting. New practice selections include scenes from a wide 
range of contemporary plays to form a complete set of creative 
exercises aimed at testing the beginning actor’s knowledge, skill, 
and insight. Economical paper covers and new illustrations en- 
hance the appeal of the text. 

256 pages Paper covers 1959 $2.75 


Also available 


PRINCIPLES OF THEATRE ART 


H. D. Albright, Cornell University 

William P. Halstead, University of Michigan 

Lee Mitchell, Northwestern University 

Designed for a first course in theatre arts, this outstanding text 
presents a complete and balanced treatment of all facets of 
drama and theatre. Handsomely printed and illustrated, PRIN- 


CIPLES OF THEATRE ART focuses upon the principles 
which underlie theatre practice and theatre technique. 


547 pages 1955 $7.25 


And 
STAGECRAFT AND SCENE DESIGN 


Herbert Philippi 


Written both for the beginner and the semi-professional stage 
designer, this book discusses fully all the elements in the modern 
theater, from proscenium arch to the switchboard. 


488 pages 1953 $5.25 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY - Boston 


New York Atlanta Geneva - Dallas Palo Alto 
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WAYNE STATE 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


Department of Speech 


Detroit, 


Michigan 


ACTING 


STAGECRAFT 


COSTUMING 


MAKE-UP 


MAJOR SEASON 
Six plays LIGHTING 


STUDENT STAGE DESIGN 
Fifteen plays 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE DIRECTION 
Touring Company 


TOURING THEATRE 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


AETA and ANTA’s selection 
for 1958 tour of India CREATIVE DRAMA 


THIRTY-FIRST 
SEASON 
1960-61 


All the King’s Men 

The Waltz of the Toreadors 
The Madwoman of Chaillot 
Rashomon 

An Enemy of the People 
Much Ado About Nothing 


HISTORY 


WRITING 


CRITICISM 


FILM 


OPERA 


For information, write: 
Leonard Leone, Director 
Wayne State University Theatre 
3424 Woodward Avenue 
Detroit 1, Michigan 


Please mention ET] when 


writing to our advertisers 
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Theatre Arts Books 


Acting: The First Six Lessons by Richard Boleslavsky 
Acting Shakespeare by Bertram Joseph 
An Actor Prepares by Constantin Stanislavski 
The Actor’s Ways and Means by Sir Michael Redgrave 20...0....2...22cccscceeeeeseseeeeeee 
American Dialects by Lewis & Marguerite S. Herman 
Brand, a play by Ibsen, version by James Forsyth 
Building a Character by Constantin Stanislavski 
The Chester Mystery Plays edited by Maurice Hussey — 
Chinese Costume in Transition by A. C. Scott. Paper over boards. ...................200+ 
The Craft of Comedy by Athene Seyler & Stephen Haggard 
Dance and Magic in Ceylon by Beryl De Zoete 
Dark of the Moon, a play by Howard Richardson & William Berney 
Design for Movement by Lyn Oxenford 
Directed Drama by David Pethybridge ..... 
The Dramatic Imagination by Robert Edmond ‘Jones 
Emmanuel, a play by James Forsyth .. 
Enter the Actress by Rosamond Gilder. “Paper 
Foreign Dialects by Lewis & Marguerite S. Herman 
Gagaku, Japan’s Court Music and Dance by Robert Garfias. Paper 
Heloise, a play by James Forsyth . tl 
An International Vocabulary of Technical Theatre Terms, “Rae & Southern... 
An Introduction to the Chinese Theatre by A. C. Scott. Paper over boards 
Mask or Face, Reflections in an Actor’s Mirror by Sir Michael Redgrave 
The Medieval Theatre in the Round by Richard Southern 
A Method of Lighting the Stage by Stanley McCandless .... 
Michael Redgrave: Actor by Richard Findlater 
More Talking of Shakespeare edited by John Garrett ; 
My Life in Art by Constantin Stanislavski. Illustrated ........... 
The Neighborhood Playhouse by Alice Lewisohn Crowley .......... 
On the Art of the Theatre by Gordon Craig 
The Open Stage by Richard Southern 
Organizing a Community Theatre edited by Samuel Selden. Paper 
The Other Mind: Dance and Life of South India by Beryl de Zoete 
The Player’s Library, a bibliography 

Supplement I, 2.50; Supplement II, 5.00; Supplement III, 5.00 
The Plays of John Whiting 
The Seagull Produced by Stanislavski . 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1951-1953 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1954-1956 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1957-1959 
Bernard Shaw’s Letters to Granville Barker edited by C. B. Purdom 

Paper 
Shakespeare’s Histories at Stratford by Wilson & Ww orsley ..... a3 
The Snow Queen, a play adapted by Suria Magito and Rudolf Weil. “Paper... 
Stage Setting for Amateurs and Professionals by Richard Southern —.....0...... , 
Stages of the World (Theatre Art Prints) 
Stanislavski’s Legacy, edited by Elizabeth Reynolds Hapgood 
Stanislavski Produces Othello 
Talking of Shakespeare edited by John Garrett 
Theatre Arts Anthology edited by Rosamond Gilder and others. Paper 
The Theatre Guild: The First Ten Years by Walter Prichard Eaton & others 
Theatre Language, A Dictionary by Walter P. Bowman and Robert H. Ball. 
Theatre: The Rediscovery of Style by Michel Saint-Denis 000000000000 
Theatrical Lighting Practice by Joel FE. Rubin & Leland Watson 0000000... 
Three Comedies by Ludwig Holberg 
The Tragic Actor by Bertram Joseph 
Triptych, three plays by the Earl of Bessborough 


Theatre Arts Books 


333 Sixth Avenue New York 14 
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SENIOR 
Goodman Memorial Theatre 
Art Institute of Chicago “the School with a Great Tradition” 
Dr. Saul Colin, Director 
JOHN REICH—CHARLES McGAW Next Term—Jan. 1961 & April 1961 
A SPECIALIZED Former Students and Graduates in- 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL clude: Harry Belafonte, Chandler 
for actors, directors, designers offer- Cowles, Ben Gazzara, Elaine Stritch, 
ing B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees Franciosa, 
Rod teiger, ennessee Williams, 
AN EXTENDED RUN ; Tony Curtis, Jack Garfein, Shelley 
of 20 performances for EACH of six Winters, Michael V. Gazzo. 


adult and four children’s plays all DAY and NIGHT courses for Begin- 


— by men of the professional ners, Advanced Professional Acting, 

Directing, Playwriting, Stagecraft, 

TWO THEATRES Mime. 
one seating 742, the other 153. © - 


GUEST LECTURERS 


| TERMS: Jan., Apr., July., Oct. | 


of renown complement the cell All graduates and former students 


nent staff. please send i. your address for 

¥ 20th year anniversary in 1960-61 with 

DISTINGUISHED GRADUATES “International Theatre and School 
large in number include Geraldine Festival” celebration. 


Page, Karl Malden, Jose Quintero, 


Shelley Berman. 
Capitol Theatre Bldg. 
For information write: 1639 Broadway, New York 19 


Judson 6-4800 
Registrar, Dept. E., Chicago 3, Tl Write or Phone for Catalog 


ACTORS AGREE... BROOKS COSTUMES work WITH them to 
create the desired illusion! 


DIRECTORS AGREE... BROOKS COSTUMES reliability frees them 
to pay closer attention to the over-all producing of the show! 


TREASURERS AGREE... BROOKS COSTUMES deliver far more 
to a production than the MODERATE COSTS involved. 


AUDIENCES AGREE... BROOKS COSTUMES enhance their enjoy- 
ment in spending an evening in the Theatre! 


YOU should AGREE, so write TODAY for 
Free Costume Plots and Estimates. 


Brooks Costume Company 
3 West 61st Street New York City 


P.S.—Brooks agrees to deliver the finest in professional costuming 
at a price you can afford. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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THE UNITED STATES INSTITUTE 
FOR THEATRE TECHNOLOGY 


announces 


THE FIRST 


ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE 


Saluting the growth and development 
of theatre construction and 
presentation of the performing 

arts in the United States 


February 4th, 5th, 1961 
at the 

JUILLIARD SCHOOL 
120 Claremont Avenue 


New York City e Theatre Planning, Engineering, 
Construction 


@ Theatrical Presentation 


e@ Theatre Management 


presented in conjunction with the 


THIRD ANTA ASSEMBLY 
to be held at the 


Hotel Edison on February 5th, 6th, 7th & 8th, 1961 


ADDRESS inquiries and requests for, programs to: 


USITT, P.O. Box 291, Cathedral Station, New York 25, N. Y. 
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... NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


“Training in the Tradition” 


Degrees offered in theatre: 


B.S., A.B., M.A., Ed.D., Ph.D. 
1960-1961 SEASON 
The Living Room—by Graham Greene 
Juno and the Paycock—by Sean O’Casey 
An Original Play— (to be announced) 
All My Sons—by Arthur Miller 
Twelfth Night—by William Shakespeare 


For information, write: 


Dept. of Dramatic Art 

School of Education 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Washington Square 

New York 3, N. Y. 


Where Theatre IS 
The Living Art... 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 


F rom basic theatre practice to 
drama interpretation, theories are 
demonstrated . . . techniques 
taught . . . through personal 
learning-by-doing. 


Acting - Playwriting - Design 


Directing - Dramatic Literature 


Two campus theatres: Ring 
and Box 


B.A. and M.A. degrees in Drama 


Write: Dr. Delmar Solem 
University of Miami 
Coral Gables 46, Florida 


The University of Kansas 
University Theatre 


Thirty-Eighth Season 


The Lady’s Not for Burning ® Fry 
Most Happy Fella * Loesser 
Look Homeward, Angel ® Frings 
Caucasian Chalk Circle ® Brecht 
My Heart’s in the Highlands * 
Saroyan 


Staff: 

Lewin Goff 

Jack Brooking 

Allen Crafton William Kuhlke 

Gordon Beck Carolyn Kriesel 
Tom P. Rea 


Virgil Godfrey 
Jed Davis 


“One of America’s finest theatres” 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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HARPER & 
49 E. 33d St. BROTHERS 


New York 16, New York 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO THE THEATRE 


Rev. Ed., Frank M Whiting 


Due this month is the revised edition of 
the pioneer book for the orientation 
course in theatre—a book that introduces 
students to both dramatic literature and 
to the arts and crafts that transform it 
into living theatre. The parts on modern 
drama have been extensively revised; the 
chapters on acting and directing re- 
worked; the section on crafts contains 
new developments. Fifty-five new pho- 
tographs of scenic designs. : 

354 pages, Text Edition $6.00* 


STAGE SCENERY 


Its Construction and Rigging 
A. S. Gillette 


“Tt is a pleasure to find Professor Gil- 
lette’s new book as refreshing in ap- 
proach and content as it is in its visual 
makeup. . . . The book is recommended 
without reservation.”—Nat Eek, in the 
Educational Theatre Journal. 103 full- 

page plates. 
317 pages, 814x 11%”, Text Edition 
$6.00* 


*Available for:quantity sale to schools and col- 
leges only. 
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OUTHERN PLAYERS 


outhern Illinois University 


OUR TOWN 

LAURA 
WINGLESS VICTORY 

THIEVES’ CARNIVAL 


HAMLET 
B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S. degrees in Theatre 


Touring Theatre, Summer Stock Company and Children’s Theatre | 


Archibald McLeod, Chairman, Department of Theatre 
Sherwin Abrams 


Charles Zoeckler 
Mordecai Gorelik, Research Professor 


carbondale, illinois 


1960-1961 Playbill 


Christian Moe 


PURDUE PLAYSHOP 


NOW IN THE NEWEST AND 
FINEST UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


FACILITIES 


The Loek Playhouse 


completely Air-Conditioned 
FIVE MAJOR PRODUCTIONS 


Experimental Theatre 


Nine Full-length Classics 
and Original Scripts 


Acting, Criticism, Design, 
Directing, History, Playwriting 


Graduate Appointments 


$1700-$2500 


Write to: Ross D. Smith, 
Director of Theatre, Speech Dept., 


Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 


School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Washington 


% Complete curriculum in field of 


drama leading to B.A. and M.A. 
degrees 


% Theatre library of 21,000 volumes 
% Famous Showboat and Penthouse 


Theatres operating every week of 
the year 


% Experimental Theatre (The Uni- 


versity Playhouse) and Operas 


% Children’s Theatre Productions and 


Creative Dramatics 


% Marionette productions, radio and 


television programs 


%& Staff of eighteen including John 


Ashby Conway, Donal Harrington, 
Robert Gray, Alanson Davis, Ken- 
neth Carr, Agnes Haaga, Geraldine 
Siks, Warren Lounsbury, Vanick 
Galstaun, Aurora Valentinetti, 
James R. Crider, Gerald R. Sando. 


% Unsurpassed opportunities for train- 


ing and experience in the theatre 


For further information, address 

Glenn Hughes, Exec. Director, 

School of Drama, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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Century’s new comprehensive book, THEATRE LIGHTING, 
lists all equipment currently available. It also serves as a 
teaching aid—providing information on stage lighting lay- 
outs and principles for the use of equipment. 

For your copy of this 101 page authoritative book, write 
on professional or school letterhead. 


521 West 43 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
1820 Berkeley Street, Santa Monica, Cal, 
1477 N.E. 129 Street, North Miami, Fla. 
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BOWLING GREEN 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


Department of Speech 


Degrees: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 
of Science in Education, Master of 
Arts, Master of Science in Educa- 
tion, and Master of Education 


Areas of study: public address, radio 
and television, theatre, speech and 
hearing therapy 


—SUMMER SESSION— 


GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS 
AVAILABLE 


For information, write: 


Donald C. Kleckner, Chairman 
Department of Speech 
Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


ROLLINS COLLEGE 


Winter Park, Florida 
B. A. Major in Theatre Arts 


ANNIE RUSSELL THEATRE 
Season 1960-1961 


® Brigadoom 
® Blithe Spirit 
© The Flyers 
(An original script) 
® Playboy of the Western World 
© Tiger at the Gates 


FRED STONE 
LABORATORY THEATRE 


Full Scholarships Available 


For information write: 

Arthur Wagner, Head 

Annie Russell Theatre 
Rollins College Winter Park, Florida 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 


Announces the formation of a new 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


- with undergraduate and graduate programs in 


Speech Re-education, Audiology, Interpretation 
Rhetoric, Public Address, Discussion, Drama and Theatre 
Teaching of Speech 


Graduate Assistantships Available 


Two Summer Sessions: June 19-July 21; July 24-August 25 


Summer Musical 


4th Annual Shakespeare Festival 
14th Annual High School Speech Institute 


Also short, intensive credit-bearing workshops 


For information write: THORREL B. FEST, Chairman 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 
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* NYC—Broadway & Off Broadway 


* Outer Broadway— 


College, Community, Summer 


“Critical Digest” — the weekly NYC Theatre Newsletter Digest 
Service—now in its 11th year of service to— 
* College Drama Departments 
* Community Theatres 
* Colleges & Public Libraries 
* Theatre Teachers & Students 


* Professionals—Editors, Investors, Etc. 


Presents each week of the year a concise 15 minute summary of all 
theatre news, comments, reviews, etc. published in the preceding week’s 
2100 pages of 7 NYC daily newspapers. 


PLUS weekly “OUTER BROADWAY THEATRE LETTER” 
supplement giving exclusive editorial coverage of outstanding College, 
Community, Summer theatre productions coast to coast. 


Also FREE critical research on specific data and/or on specific 
details of Late NYC Reviews and Out of Town Tryout reviews via 
mail, phone. 


$25 per year for full service includes NYC newsletter, “Outer 
Broadway” supplement and free research service. Back volumes avail- 
able from Oct. 1956 at $25 per year. “C.D.” is perfect Theatre Gift. 


Critical Digest—139 East 47th St —-NY—17—NY—EL 5-6894 
Please start “Critical Digest” service as follows 


Next week 2068 
No. 1 Vol. XIII (4/17/61) Other Starting Date 
$25 check attached Bill Co. School—Order No. .................... 
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“I come before you an actor Department of 
without scenery, without costumes, 
without fellow players . . . and Speech and Drama 
without a play.” 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
PHILIP HANSON Graduate Programs in: 


Vox Poetica presents 


¢ DRAMA AND THEATRE 
¢ PUBLIC ADDRESS 


SPEECH PATH®LOGY AND 
PHONETICS 


Spring Term: Feb. 6-June 12 
Summer Session: June 28-Aug. 11 


Address inquiries concerning admission, 
scholarships and assistantships to: 


—PxorTo sy Crassic STupIO 
-C. C. Arnold, Chairman 


Exhibitors .. . 
Advertisers ... 


August 24-30, 1961: New York City 
AETA’S 


scenes and characters from plays by 
SILVER ANNIVERSARY 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE Convent 
solo in modern d 
Theatre Association 


®@ Children’s Theatre Conference, 
August 24-26 
® Secondary School Theatre Con- 
“Great moments put together ference, August 27 
with skill and charm.” ® American Community Theatre 
; Association, August 27 
“, . . brought to vivid life an @ American Educational Theatre 


et org number of charac- Association, August 28-30 


—San Francisco Chronicle 


“top-flight presentation” 
—Walla Walla Union Bulletin 


For information about advertising 
space in the Convention Program 
and/or commercial exhibit space, 
Available in one or 2 hour versions comtact: Melvin R. White : 
Write: P.O. Box 7, Vanderveer Station 
William Dawkins & Associatet Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 


: Phone: DEwey 8-6176; 
208 W. Main St., Medford, Ore. ULster 9-2400, Ext. 326 


‘Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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Whitman College — Walla Walla, Wash. 
Univ. of Idaho — Moscow, Idaho 
Antioch High School — Antioch, Calif. 
South Brunswick High School — South Brunswick, N. J. 
Sunset High School — Beaverton, Oregon 

a Columbia High School — Maplewood, N. J. 

SCR Kent State Univ.—Kent State, Ohio 

INSTALLATIONS Stamford High School — Stamford, Conn. 


Greenwich High School — Greenwich, Conn. 
IN EDUCATIONAL Univ. of Mass. — Amherst, Mass. 


INSTITUTIONS | Univ. of Missouri — Columbia, Missouri 
West Essex High School — West Essex, N. J. 


St. Johns Univ.— Queens, N. Y. 

Pleasant Valley High School — Brodheadsville, Pa. 
lowa State Univ. — Ames, lowa 

Senior High School — Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 

Univ. of Illinois — Urbana, Ill. 


Klieg] SCR Dimmers offer an entirely new and revolu- 
tionary concept in dimming control. 


Kliegl SCR Dimmers are also being used in archi- 
tectural, television and armed services installations. 


For full details on Kliegl SCR Dimming Systems write: 


Clighting EDUCATIONAL THEATRE DIVISION 


LIEGL BROS. 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING Co., INC. 
321 W. SOth ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF KLIEGLIGHTS a 


’ 
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TUFTS UNIVERSITY 


B.A. and M.A. degrees 


Tufts University Theater: 
10 full length productions and many 
studio productions. 


Tufts Summer Theater: 


6 productions in summer stock and 5 
in children’s theater. Graduate credit. 


Graduate Assistantships: 
Available in technical theater and 
Management, Some teaching as- 
sistantships. 


Address inquiries to: 
Secretary, Dept. of Drama and Speech 
Tufts University, Medford 55, Mass. 


Marston Balch 
Executive Director 


Donald C. Mullin 
Technical Director 


Kalman A. Burnim 
Managing Director 


WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


Chartered 1836 
MACON, GEORGIA 


Complete curriculum leading to 


B.A. and B.F.A. DEGREES 
in Speech and Drama 


Major options in 


Acting 
Production 


Speech Education 


For further information, contact 


MARVIN J. PHILIPS, Head 
Speech and Drama Department 
Wesleyan College 

Macon, Georgia 


MINNESOTA 


Department of Speech and Theater Arts 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


B.A., M.Ed., M.A., Ph.D. degrees in Theater 

Courses in all phases of theater 

Major season of five plays 

Arena and Studio season of three plays 

Children’s season of two plays 

Summer season of four plays 

Foreign Language season of three plays 

Student series of about 15 full-length plays 
and 60 one-acts 

Touring productions: International Company, 

North Central States Company, High School 

Assembly Company and Showboat Company 


UNIVERSITY THEATER 


Thirtieth Season 1960-61 


Lee Adey Kenneth L. Graham 
Wendell Josal 
Merle W. Loppnow 


Arthur H. Ballet 


Robert Moulton 
Frank M Whiting 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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Giraudoux’s Electra’ in the Stanford Little Theatre—August 1960 


STANFORD PLAYERS (4960-61 Season) 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING ...... . Memortal Theatre 
October 28, 29 November 3, 4, 


TOUCH OF THE. POET . . Little Theatre 


November 25, 26; 30 December 1, 2 


WALTZ OF THE TOREADORS .... .. . Memonal Theatre 
February 3, 4; 9, 10, 11 

ART INTO THEATRE ....... . .« Stanford Art Gallery 
March 28 to April 30 | 


Frost Amphitheatre 


. . . . 


25, 26, 27 


May 


NORTHWEST DRAMA CONFERENCE 


Sponsored by Stanford Department of Speech and Drama 
STANFORD MEMORIAL THEATRE 


February 9, 10, 11, 1961 
Three major productions Children’s theatre plays 


Nationally known theatre speakers 


For information write: Dr. Norman Philbrick, Head of Dept. of Speech & Drama, 


Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 
A.B., M.A., and Ph.D. Degrees 
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HE HAYES 


155 W. 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Photo - David Rapp 


full phe! an 


show: obtainable for 
presentation at Commu- 
nity, and 


OPEN STAGE 
THEATRES 


by James Hull Miller 


Theatre Designer 


3415 REILY LANE 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


PARA-SCENE 


PREFABRICATED SCENERY 
KITS 


Plain Flats — Door — Window 


Platforms — Ramps — Stairs 
Etc. 


All parts accurately pre-cut and 
pre-drilled for easy assembly with 
wood screws. 


New 8 page Scenery pamphlet 
sent free on request to schools or 
organization. 


PARAMOUNT 
THEATRICAL SUPPLIES 


32 West 20 Street, N. Y. 11, N. Y. 


(Please note new address.) 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
A FOREMOST EDUCATIONAL THEATRE 


THE "UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS THEATRE CENTER 


This air-conditioned building will house all Department of Drama facilities and activi- 
ties including three theatres. Construction began during the fall of 1960 on a site 
adjacent to a new main entrance of the University campus. The new Laboratory The- 
atre, located behind the stage house shown on the architect’s sketch, is the third theatre 
in the Center. It was opened September, 1959 with a new translation of Euripides’ 
Hecuba. 


Lucy Barton, M.A., Professor Costuming 
E. P. Conkle, Ph.D., Professor Resident Playwright 
Shirlée Dodge, Associate Professor We Dance Drama 
Jack Gillum, A.B., Instructor : .....Opera Workshop 
Francis Hodge, Ph. D., Associate Professor ......... Directing 
Mildred Howard, Ph. D., Assistant Professor 7 
Fred J. Hunter, Ph.D., Assistant Professor .......... ae ‘ 
Mouzon Law, M.A., Assistant Professor .... Children’s Theatre 
James Moll, M.A., Associate Professor ..... .Acting, Directing 
B. Iden Payne, Guest Professor Directing 
John Rothgeb, M.A., Assistant Professor ... bee ey Designer. -Technician 
Robert Sporre, M.A., Instructor (on leave) ...... ard Opera Director 
Neil Whiting, M.A., Assistant Professor ; .... Technician-Designer 
Loren Winship, Ed.D., Professor Drama Education 


xk 
BS, BFA, MFA degrees in theatre. Majors in Drama Education (theatre 


teacher training), History and Criticism, Playwriting, Production 
(acting, costume, dance, directing, technical production) 


xk k 


Write Loren Winship, Chairman, Department of Drama, The University 
of Texas, Austin 12, Texas for further information 
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UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
1960-1961 


Ohio State University 


department of speech 


®@ Thornton Wilder’s THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH 
@ Sir John Vanbrugh’s THE PROVOKED WIFE 


* Ketti Frings’ adaptation 
of Thomas Wolfe’s LOOK HOMEWARD, ANGEL 


@ Faye and Michael Kanin’ss RASHOMON 
@ Rogers and Hammerstein’s OKLAHOMA 


@ 9 Experimental Productions 


The courses and production program in Theatre are designed 
to provide the student with a broad cultural background. Grad- 
uate study and the research facilities of The Ohio State Univer- 
sity Theatre Collection provide superior means for the develop- 
ment of professional skills and research abilities. 


For information write to: W. Hayes YEAGER, Chairman 
The Department of Speech 
154 North Oval Drive 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus 10, Ohio 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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Designers and 
Manufacturers of: 
Spotlights 
Floodlights 
Footlights 
Borderlights 
Striplights 
Scene Projectors 
Lighting Towers 
Floor Stands 
Winch Rigging 
Floor Pockets 
Wall Pockets 
Gridiron Pockets 
Junction Boxes 
Borderlight Cable 
Stage Switchboards 
Dimmer Controls 
Cross-Connection 
Equipment 


Engineered Lighting and Control 
Equipment . . . finest quality for 
over 45 years. 


Professional type equipment 


FOR SCHOOL STAGES 


Hub is a major producer of stage lighting and control equipment 
for schools, colleges, and the professional theatre. Detailed in- 
formation, layouts and engineering recommendations for the 
best in stage lighting is yours for the asking. Write for HUB 
Bulletin ES-54 (Elementary School Stages), Bulletin SL-56 (Me- 
dium and Large High School and College Stages), Bulletin 102 
(Open Stage Theatres), or Bulletin 104 (Children’s Theatres). 


HUB ELECTRIC CO., INC. 


2255 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 12, Illinois 


Resident engineers in principal cities . 
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& EXTERNAL FOCUSING for beam 
spread of 12° spot to 90° flood. 
8” heat resistant, FRESNEL LENS 
with 25% greater light gathering 
capacity than most 500 watt fresnel 
spotlights. 
POLISHED ALZAK REFLECTOR 
for maximum light gathering ef- 
ficiency. 
4 LAMPS to fit medium PRE- 
FOCUS SOCKET (250, 500, 750 and 
1000 watt). 


@ 


type AS 64/4 


EXTRUDED HOUSING of special 
rugged, light-weight aluminum with 
heat dissipating fins and natural 
‘chimney draft” ventilation for cooler 
operation. 
POSITLOK © permits positive 
angular positioning without tools. 
BOX-TYPE COLOR FRAME 
HOLDER for safety and to eliminate 
light spill. 
FULL line of accessories available. 


lamp) 


© Model AS 64/4 complete (without 


for only 


Write for free lighting 
catalog 


Wu, 
what are the advantages of the new 
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Main entrance to General Library, University of Illinois 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


(Urbana Campus) 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND THEATRE 


Areas of Study: Theatre, Rhetoric and Public Address, Oral Interpretation, Spe: 
Science and Phonetics, Speech Correction and Audiology, Speech F.ducation. 


Research Facilities: University of Illinois General Library, the largest state 
university library (over 3,200,000 volumes) and the third largest univer- 
sity library in the U. S. ... Workshop Theatre .. . Playwrights’ Work- 
shop . . . Experimental Research Laboratory in Public Address and 
Discussion . . . Speech Research Laboratory ... Speech Clinic .. . Uni- 
versity Hearing Center . . . Summer Residential Center. 


Degrees Offered: B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S., Ph.D. 


Graduate Appointments: Approximately 50 available each year .. . half-time teach- 
ing assistantships at $1900 annually .. . teaching fellowships at $2000 and non- 
teaching fellowships at $1500 annually . .. scholarships . . . all appointments 
carrying exemption from tuition and fees. Applications for 1961-62 should be 
made by February 15, 1961. 


For information on specific course listings in regular or in summer sessions, on related 
programs in Radio-Television and in other areas, or on scholarships, fellowships, and 
assistantships, write to Professor Karl R. Wallace, Head, Department of Speech and 
Theatre, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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TULANE UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE AND SPEECH 


Offers courses leading to the following 
degrees in Theatre 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
MASTER OF ARTS 


MASTER OF FINE ARTS, with concentration in 
Directing and Production 
Design and Technical Production 


Playwriting 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Publishers of Producing in 
The TULANE. TWO AIR CONDITIONED 
DRAMA REVIEW THEATRES 


For information write MONROE LIPPMAN, Head 


Department of Theatre & Speech 
Tulane University 
New Orleans 18, La. 
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Vickers Main Power “A” Unit 


(Feeds Power to Bus-Bats). 


Vickers Show Cord—Manvol 
Feed (Console 26” deep «x 
60” long x 37” high— 
Complete Control! for os 
many os 200 Dimmers). 


Vickers 3000 Wott Silicon Con 
trolled Rectifier Dimmer (Only 15 
pounds, plugs into Bus-8ot Outlet) 


ICKERS. MARK I SYSTEM 


an outstanding achievement in theatrical lighting control... 


The Vickers Mark II System is one of the most flexible. 
efficient and economical methods of theatrical lighting con- 
trol on the market. It provides extremely accurate, auto- 
matic regulation of lighting intensities in theatres, audi- 
toriums, schools and other stage lighting applications. Its 
unique design eliminates as much as two-thirds of the instal- 
lation costs incurred with other lighting control systems. 

Principal components of the Mark II System are the 
new Show Card Lighting Control Console, and the Silicon 
Controlled Rectifier Dimmer Units. 


SHOW CARD CONSOLE 
Provides infinite preset operation 
of the Mark IT System. Includes the 
console unit proper, and “‘presettable” 
cards, each a “manual” for 10 to 50 
dimmer control units. When a card is 


inserted into any of the three “read out’ sections of the 
console, desired light intensities controlled by respective 
dimmer units are automatically and precisely adjusted 


SILICON CONTROLLED 
RECTIFIER DIMMER UNITS 

Lightweight, silent, cool-operating, they mount on bus- 
bats right at the light source, to provide a separate dimmer 
for practically every lighting circuit. Maintenance of these 
dimmers is practically zero, service life is unlimited, since 
there are no tubes or moving parts. 
ALSO AVA/LABLE—Vicxers Pak-Trol Units, incorpo- 
rating six autotransformer dimmer units, for moderate size 
applications. Available with dimmers of 2500 or 6000 watts 
capacity, accommodating any number of lights with total 
wattage of 15,000 or 36,000. 

Write for complete information on these lighting control 
systems by Vickers. 


VICKERS INCORPORATED 


OIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS DIVISION 
1803-A Locust Street /Saint Louis 3, Missouri 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 
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DRAMATIC ARTS 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


@ DIRECTING 
@ ACTING 
@ STAGE DESIGN 


TELEVISION 


RECENT PRODUCTIONS 


UGO BETTI ® SUMMERTIME 

SHAW @ THE MILLIONAIRESS 

DAVIS BETHAN FROME 

SHAKESPEARE @ A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’'S DREAM 
GARCIA LORCA 8 DONA ROSITA 

SYNGE @ THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD 
CASONA @® THE JACARANDA TREE 

ROSTAND @ THE LAST NIGHT OF DON JUAN 
GOGOL ®8 THE MARRIAGE 


CREDIT COURSES IN COOPERATION WITH 
THE CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE 
AND WITH MUSICARNIVAL 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


CLEVELAND « OHIO 
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UNIVERSITY 
SPEECH THEATRE 


theatre and SEASON 1960-61 


Harvey, October 
rhetoric an ; Macbeth, December 


public address 
speech education Magic, 


speech pathology 
and audiology —— Superman, 


radio-TV The Cave Dwellers, 
April 
Kismet, May 


DEPT OF SPEECH 


THEATRE STUDY 


PROGRAMS 
sing and MICHIGAN STATE 
design and technical COMING— 
production SUMMER 1961 
history and an exciting new 
criticism approach to arena 
children’s theatre theatre 
interpretation 
dramatic writing 


FOR INFORMATION 


GRADUATE John E. Dietrich, 
SCHOLARSHIPS Head Dept. of Speech 


AVAILABLE Michigan State 
University 


winter term begins East Lansing, 
Jan. 3, 1961 Michigan 


DEGREES OFFERED 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE ARTS 


he COURSES LEADING TO BACHELOR OF ARTS IN THE 
ARTS AND MASTER OF ARTS IN THEATRE ARTS 


THE PENN STATE THE ARTS COMPANY 


PLAYERS Live theatre presented by 


Seven major productions in graduate assistants in acting 
arena and proscenium theatres for classes in General Educa- 
tion in the Arts 


FIVE O’CLOCK THEATRE MATEER PLAYHOUSE 


Weekly productions of original Professional-educational sum- 
manuscripts mer theatre at Standing Stone 


Resident Staff 

Walter H. Walters Russell G. Whaley Kelly Yeaton 
Warren S. Smith Frank Neusbaum G. H. Reynolds 
Robert D. Reifsneider 


Visiting Staff, Summer 1960 


Max Fischer, American Theatre Wing, Visiting Instructor and Director 
Ann Keely, Visiting Instructor and Designer 
George Latshaw, Visiting Instructor and Puppeteer 


a4 


Professional Actors-in-Residence, 
1960 Season at Mateer Playhouse 


Esther Benson Ronald Bishop Ann Driscoll 
David Frank William Mooney Patricia Thompson 
Frank Browning 


For further information concerning the Fall, Spring, and Summer Semesters and 
graduate assistantships in acting, technical theatre, costume, and publicity, write to: 


Department of Theatre Arts, The Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pennsylvania 
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School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE 


Program in Theatre leading to 
B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees 


Curriculum covers stagecraft, acting, directing, lighting, make-up, 
costume design, scene design, theatre history, dramatic literature, 
dramatic criticism, theatre planning, theatre management, and 
children’s theatre. 


The Theatre Department operates three theatres: the Northwest- 
ern University Theatre, the University Workshop Theatre, and 
the summer Northwestern Drama Festival. Affiliations are also 
maintained with the Opera Workshop and the Children’s Theatre 
of Evanston. 


Full-time faculty: Samuel Ball, Rita Criste, Edward Crowley, 
Theodore Fuchs, Alvina Krause, Lee Mitchell, Inge Schmidt, 
Robert Schneideman, Walter B. Scott, John Van Meter. 


On the wooded shore of Lake Michigan within easy reach of 
Chicago theatre district and of all theatres, opera, ballet, sym- 
phony, concerts,and various art exhibits. 


Fall, winter, spring, and summer quarters. 


A friendly campus on the shore of Lake Michigan 


For information address James H. McBurney, Dean of the School of Speech 
or Lee Mitchell, Chairman of the Department of Theatre 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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YALE UNIVERSITY |= SCHOOL.OF DRAMA 


He Who Must Die, adapted by Michael Antonakes from the novel, 
“The Greek Passion” by Kazantzakis March 1960 


F. Curtis Canfield, Dean and Director of the University Theatre 


FACULTY 


Frank Bevan, Design Frank McMullan, Directing 

Catherine Blankenship, TV Writing Alois Nagler, History 

Edward C. Cole, Management Donald M. Oenslager, Design 

Walter Eysselinck, Playwriting W. Oren Parker, Technical Production 
John W. Gassner, Playwriting Nikos Psacharopoulos, Directing 
George C. Izenour, Research Harvey K. Smith, Lighting 

Pearl Lang, Dance R. Leland Starnes, Speech 

Stanley McCandless, Lighting Constance Welch, Acting and Speech 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 
for especially talented entering students and 
young professionals. 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


XXXili 
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B'way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN COSTUMES 


® We costume many N. Y. stage and TV productions and have supplied the N. Y. 
CITY OPERA CO.; SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL; spectacular REVUES; 
ICE and AQUA SHOWS and many similar entertainments. 

® These same fresh and attractive PROFESSIONAL COSTUMES are available 
at moderate rental rates for little theatres, schools, churches, groups, etc. 

® Thousands of costumes of all periods for plays, operettas and musical comedies 
comprise our collection of outstanding wardrobe. 

® Our workrooms are continually making entire new costume productions available 


for amateur use. 


® All costumes are cleaned, altered and styled under the supervision of our own 


professional designer. 


® WRITE, GIVING REQUIREMENTS AND PERFORMANCE DATES, 
FOR COMPLETE COSTUME PLOTS AND ESTIMATE AT NO OBLI- 


GATION. 


Member of National Costumers Association 


Brochure upon request. 


Manhattan Co., Inc. 


549 West 52nd St., N. Y. 19 


CIrcle 7-2396 


AMERICAN THEATRE WING 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
CENTER 


Fall, Spring and Summer Semester 
Courses For Beginners 


ACTING - MUSICAL THEATRE 
TV - RADIO - VOICE & DICTION 
DANCE 


also 


PROFESSIONAL WORKSHOPS 
Acting-Playwriting- 
Drama & Musical Comedy 
Production & Management 
Day & Evening Classes 


and 
YOUTH THEATRE WORKSHOP 
Saturday Classes 
Boys & Girls 2-12 12-16 
Helen Menken, President 


Guthrie McClintic Richard Rodgers 
Drama Musical Theatre 


Approved G.I. Bill, N. Y. State 
Bd. of Education 
CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 


161 West 93rd Street 
New York 25, N. Y. UN 5-0800 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


Courses in all 
areas of theatre leading to 


B.A., M.A. and Ph.D. degrees 


Fellowships, scholarships and as- 
sistantships available for sum- 
mer of 1961 and academic year 
1961-62 


1961 Summer Quarter 
June 19-August 18 


For information regarding 
courses, workshops, seminars 


Write to: 


Campton Bell, Director 

School of Communication Arts 
University of Denver 

Denver 10, Colorado 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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WISCONSIN PLAYERS 


THIRTY-EIGHTH SEASON 
1960-1961 


OUR TOWN 


Thornton Wilder 
Oct. 18-22 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC 


Edmond Rostand 
Dec. 6-10 


KISS ME KATE 


Musical by Cole Porter 
' Feb. 27-Mar. 4 


CAT ON A HOT TIN ROOF 


Tennessee Williams 
Mar. 21-25 


MAJOR BARBARA 


George Bernard Shaw 
May 2-6 


Theatre Staff: 

Ronald E. Mitchell, Director of Theatre 
Fredrick A. Buerki 
Jonathan W. Curvin 
Robert Hethmon 
Jerry C. McNeely 
Ordean G. Ness 


Degrees Offered: B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S., M.F.A., Ph.D. 


Write to: F. W. Haberman, Chairman, 
Department of Speech, The University 
of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 
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Have You Ordered .. .? 


A New and Unique AETA Publication 


Culminating over three years’ work by the AETA College 
Curriculum Project 


Directory of 
American College Theatre 


Edited by 
BURNET M. HOBGOOD 


* Data on theatre programs in nearly 1,500 colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States 


* Tabulation of undergraduate and graduate theatre courses of- 
fered, faculty, student enrollments and participation, degrees 
granted, etc. 


* Financial aid available to graduate students 
* Names of officials to contact for further information 
* Geographically arranged for ready reference 


* The most comprehensive and elaborate reference on any field 
of study in U. S. higher education 


* Indispensable for guidance and counseling personnel, adminis- 
trators, and prospective theatre students 


AETA Member Price $2.00 Non-Member Price $3.00 


Order from: AETA Executive Office 
Department of Speech, Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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American Educational 
Theatre Association 


in collaboration 


THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MIAMI PRESS 


SERIES 


Announces 


Adolph Appia’s 


THE WORK OF LIVING ART 


and 


Man is The Measure of All Things 


Edited by BARNARD HEWITT 


This, the second publication in the Books of the Theatre Series, 
is available at $6.50 per copy;* The Renaissance Stage, The First 
in The Series, at $5.50 per copy. 


*$10.80 for both volumes if ordered before January, 1961. 


Postage free if check is enclosed. 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI PRESS 


Coral Gables 46, Florida 
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Invite a friend to join... 


The American Educational Theatre Association 
Membership will bring you .. . 


A subscription to the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL. 

AETA Directory of Members 

Annual AETA Convention 

Annual Meetings, Children’s, Secondary School, Community Theatre 
Divisions 

AETA Projects Newsletter (2 issues). 

Divisional Newsletters 

Listing in the AETA Directory 

Opportunity to use the AETA Contact Placement Service. 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION BLANK AND PUBLICATIONS 
ORDER FORM 


Note: —Calendar year (January 1 through December 31) 
pecial term (new only, for 16 months, September 1 through December 31) 
Individual, calendar year $ 550° DO 
special term 6.50* 0 
Sustaining, calendar year 
special term 
Organizational, calendar year 
special term 
Life . 
Sustaining Life 
Contributing Life 


*(For $2.00 extra two members of one family may obtain family membership.) 
**(For $5.00 extra two members of one family may obtain family membership.) 


Please check: New membership [9 Renewal [1 


Name (Individual or Organization) 


Institutional affiliation (school, college, university, theatre, or other) of individual 


or name of organizational representative 
Position 


(0 I would like to be a member of the Children’s Theatre Conference. 
[] I would like to be a member of the Community Theatre Division. 


(0 I would like to be a member of Secondary School Theatre Conference. 


Send to: AETA Executive Office 
Department of Speech, Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 
Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE FROM AETA 


THEATRE ARTS PUBLICATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES: 
1947-1952 
A five year bibliography 
compiled and edited by William W. Melnitz 
. altogether indispensable.”—John Gassner 


“Highly recommended for the ready reference shelf. . 
—George 


American Educational Hasatre Association Monograph No. 1, 
pp. xiii-91, in hard cover (1959) 


AETA Member Price $2.00 $3.00 to Non-Members 


(Prepaid orders shipped postage free. On others add 25c postage and handling.) 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL: A TEN-YEAR INDEX, 
1949-1958 


Edited by David Welker 


84 pages including “Suggestions for Using Index” 
Page size same as ETJ for convenience in binding and shelving 


Paper cover 


AETA Member Price $2.00 $3.00 to Non-Members 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL. Give date of issue when ordering. 
Non- 
Members Members 


Vol. I (1949) set of 2 ...... $1.00 $1.50 
Vol. II (1950), Vol. III (1951), Vol. IV (1952) each set of 4 .... 2.00 3.00 


Vol. V (1953), Vol. VII (1955), Vol. VIII (1956), Vol. IX 
(1957), Vol. X (1958), Vol. XI (1959) each set of 4 


Vol. I-IV (1949-1952) single issues 
Vol. V-XII (1953-1960) single issues ......... 


Vol. VI (1954) only October and sonia wraith, single 
issues 


Write for complete publications list 


Order from: AETA Executive Office 


Department of Speech, Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 
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TAMS-WITMARK 


MUSIC LIBRARY, INC. 
World's Largest Supplier of 


MUSICAL SHOWS 


for amateur performance 


@ BRIGADOON @ KISS ME KATE 
@ MODERN ADAPTATION OF RED MILL 
@ BELLS ARE RINGING 
@ FINIAN'S RAINBOW 


@ LI'L ABNER 


@ WONDERFUL TOWN 
@ SAY DARLING 
@ LEAVE IT TO JANE 


We will be happy to work with you in the selection of your show. For full 
information and complete illustrated catalog write or telephone 


TAMS-WITMARK 


MUSIC LIBRARY, INC. 


115 WEST 45 ST.. NEW YORK 36, N. Y., JU 2-4420 
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THE RIVALRY <> 


by 
-NORMAN CORWIN 


Dramatists Play Service takes great pleasure in announcing the 
release of THE RIVALRY, which starred Nancy Kelly, Martin 
Gabel and Richard Boone on Broadway. Prior to its Broadway 
opening, the play had a highly successful extended tour across the 
country, with Raymond Massey as Lincoln. ib 


2 MEN, 1 WOMAN, 3 BIT PARTS °* BOOKS, $1.00 
NO SCENERY SERIES OF PLATFORMS 


Particularly appropriate during the celebration of the Civil War Centenmial. 


“One of the few deeply satisfying evenings of the current season . . . living 
history, dramatized yet faithful to the facts.”—George Oppenheimer, 
Newsday. 


“Evocative, inspiring and stirring theatre, a re-creation of a chapter on the 
nation’s chronicles that has an amazingly contemporary significance.” — 
Lewis Funke, N. Y. Times. 


THE RIVALRY is a dramatized presentation of the great debates that 
took place between Abraham Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas when they 
were campaigning for the Senatorship from Illinois. Funke, in the N. Y.. 
Times describes the play: 


free. All this Mr. Corwin has tried to 


“The debate of ‘joint discussions,’ took 
place in seven Congressional districts 
and totaled thirty hours in length. They 
were conducted in a fever of partisanship 
as the nation listened and trembled. 
Brass bands played, the press vilified or 
glorified the opponents, depending on 
which side they took. Douglas, cocky and 
brisk, fought for the rights of the sep- 
arate states to make their own choice on 
the question of slavery; Lincoln, modest, 
yet as brisk, fought for equality of hu- 
man beings and the conviction that the 
nation could not endure half slave,’ half 


suggest, sometimes by interpolations, 
mostly by distilling and staging the high 
points of the arguments themselves. To 
hold the proceedings together he has 
utilized Mrs. Douglas, who accompanied 
her husband on the tour, as both per- 
former and narrator. It is she who puts 
the whole in perspective. . . .” There are 
some charming encounters ‘between Mrs. 
Douglas and Lincoln, as she begins to 
lose her distrust for her husband’s op- 
ponent, and throughout the play the 
personal issues, as well as the political 
ones, are magnificently developed. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 


14 East 38th Street 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE DEGREES 


SPEECH CORRECTION AND AUDIOLOGY 
ORAL INTERPRETATION 
SPEECH SCIENCE 
PUBLIC ADDRESS 
TELEVISION 
PEDAGOGY 
THEATRE 
RADIO 


Speech Clinic—Speech Research Laboratory 
Radio and Television Studios—Speech Library 
Trueblood Auditorium-Theatre—Frieze Arena Theatre 
Lydia Mendelssohn Theatre . 


1961 1961-1962 
SUMMER SESSION FIRST SEMESTER 
June 26-August 19 September 13-February 3 


Qualified Graduate students should apply for graduate aids 
by writing to Horace H. Rackham School of Graduate Studies 
for applications which must be filed between December 1 and 
February 15 of the academic year preceding the one for which 
the fellowship or scholarship is desired. 
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